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Colonizing and Developing Barren 
Land As If by Magic 
man of means and resources, he has 


EROR IKE a chapter from the 


tales of Aladdin's lamp 
is the story of the colo- 
nization and development 
of Dr. Schiffmann's rice 
lands in the southern part 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Verily over- 
night a tract comprising three sections 
of barren land has been made the home 
place of a dozen and more energetic 
families, and an industry has been 
launched which promises to add mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of the 
state besides enhancing in value many 
times that amount thousands and thou- 
sands of acres heretofore useless for 
the purposes of agriculture as prac- 
ticed in the valley. 


In the increditably short time oí 
sixty days, twenty eighty-acre farms, 
each completely equipped with a well, 
electric pumping plant, reservoir and 
buildings, have been made and ten- 
anted. Sixteen hundred acres are un- 
der irrigation, as if by a stroke of the 
magic lamp, and sections of land that 
a few weeks before knew only sage 
brush and salt grass are now tenderly 
nursing the seed that in a few months 
will go out to the world as one of the 
essential foodstuffs. 

For some years past Dr. Rudolph 
Schiffmann, a well known and success- 
ful physician and realty operator of 
Pasadena, has owned several thousand 
acres in Tulare County, in township 
23. south range 24, situated about six 
miles southwest of Pixley, the nearest 
station on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and about two miles east of Stoil, 
a siding on the Santa Fe System. A 
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been able to carry to execution the 
theories he wished to test concerning 
his properties and, whether he won or 
lost, it was all in the game. For some 
time past he had regarded this prop- 
erty in Tulare County as ideal for rice 
growing and he believed that if he 
could successfully demonstrate the fact 
the benefits that would accrue to the 
San Joaquin Valley in general would 
give him much more satisfaction than 
any personal profit he might derive. 
He bided his time until Mr. R. C. 
Fairall, the one man in the valley in 
whom he wished to place the manage- 
ment of the proposition, was at his 
disposal and thev together devised the 
plan under which the present opera- 
tions are progressing. 

Dr. Schiffmann wisely believed that 
to successfully introduce a new indus- 
try such as rice growing it was neces- 
sary first to obtain growers who knew 
something about the business, and sec- 
ondly to facilitate them in every way 
possible with the undertaking. If he 
were to bring people onto his land, he 
wished them provided with everything 
essential for the success of their opera- 
tions. They were to be placed under 
no handicap and all that would be re- 
quired of them was a conscientious 
effort with the means that had been 
placed at their disposal. Schiff- 
mann's idea was the complete equip- 
ment of the property so that the re- 
sponsibility of the planter consisted 
only of preparing the land for seed and 
caring for the crop during the growing 
and harvesting season. To do this 
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Busy scenes on the Schiffmann tracts making ready for the planting of rice. Upper, well borers 
and reservoir construction crew hurrying their work to completion. Center, breaking ground for a 
new well and reservoir. The picture also shows a portion of the newly constructed power line. 
Lower, unloading an electric motor and 


pom for installation on a recently completed well. The 
picture also shows the regulation tract buildings and reservoir. 
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meant an outlay of between $50,000 
and $60,000, but that was not a stumb- 
ling block and by a stroke of the pen 
the sum was made available for Super- 
intendent Fairall and he was instructed 
to proceed. 


The plan of establishing twenty in- 
dividual farms, consisting of eighty 
acres each and thoroughly equipped, 
was formed. A guarantee of all the 
water necessary was to be made the 
tenants and accordingly contracts for 
twenty electric pumping plants were 
made. The working agreement be- 
tween the owners and the renters is 
eminently fair, as it offers the latter 
the possibility of big returns from a 
minimum outlay. It is in the form of 
a lease under which the owners of the 
land provide the tenant with the land, 
the buildings he occupies, the wells, 
pumping plants, paying the cost of the 
power bills and supplying head and 
drain ditches for irrigation, in return 
for which the tenant must prepare and 
plant the land and turn over one-third 
of the harvested crop, the threshing 
and sacking of which share the lessor 
must pay himself. At the end of the 


season the lessee has the privilege of’ 


purchasing the land at a stipulated 
price. There seems to be no doubt in 
the minds of the lessees of the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. They are 
a type of farmers who believe in doing 
more work than talking, and the only 
opinion they have ventured so far is 
that if they get sufficient water they 
will have a big crop. The water is 
there in abundance, so that appears to 
be the end of the argument. 


The fact that very successful rice 
experiments had been conducted on 
San Joaquin Valley lands during the 
past two seasons was heralded far and 
wide by agricultural papers and maga- 
zines throughout the state, and when 
Dr. Schiffmann advertised that he was 
prepared to make an attractive propo- 
sition to experienced rice growers, his 
mail was literally swamped with ap- 
plications and inquiries for some time 
after the announcement first appeared. 
All inquirers were invited to visit the 
land for inspection and so great was 
the interest that several hundred pros- 
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pective settlers came, paying their own 
railroad fare and expenses from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. It turned 
out to be virtually a case of first come 
first served, for weeks before actual 
development work began the acreage 
that it was possible to prepare this 
season had been disposed of. Had the 
time been sufficient to make additional 
acreage ready, there would have been 
no difficulty whatever in securing the 
renters. 


The first party of prospective set- 
tlers came from Biggs, in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, and from that time 
hardly a day passed that the tract was 
not inspected by one or more groups. 
The advantages of the Schiffmann land 
for rice growing were at once realized 
and the rapidity with which applica- 
tions came from these experienced 
growers was convincing of the pos- 
sibilities. What particularly appealed 
to the northerners is the longer grow- 
ing season offered in the San Joaquin 
Valley. They are enabled to get their 
seed in sooner and, because of the long 
stretch of warm weather, it 1s possible 
to harvest from thirty to sixty days 
earlier, the grain maturing that much 
quicker and hence eliminating the dan- 
ger of crop damage and losses from 
early fall rains. Another important ad- 
vantage is the higher temperature of 
the well water and its freedom from 
noxious seeds, as compared with the 
gravity irrigation system in the north. 
In the latter case the supply only 
travels a distance of twenty miles, or 
a little more, from the mountains and 
by the time it is delivered for irriga- 
tion it has not been exposed long 
enough to the sun to contain a great 
amount of warmth. It 1s the case that 
rice thrives best under water of higher 
temperature. Tests of the Schiffmann 
wells have been made for temperature 
and the results have been very satis- 
factory. These advantages, therefore, 
enable the planter to be more inde- 
pendent of the forces of nature, for 
should he be several weeks late in get- 
ting in his seed, he knows that the 
growing season is sufficiently long to 
allow him that much, or even more, 
latitude on the other end. The pos- 
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Showing method of developing wells. Up 
portable engine operating propeller pum The 
smaller picture shows a closer view of the pro- 
peller pump in action and the discharge from 
the well. One of the two-roomed houses, which 
is provided the single renters, is shown in the 
upper view. 


sibilities of success, therefore, are that 
much greater. 

Actual development work began on 
the l5th and from that 


time until planting began during the 
month of April, the property was the 
scene of remarkable activity. A force 
of carpenters was at work on the 
houses and barns, several crews of well 
borers began water development, line- 
men built in the seven miles and a half 
of 11,000 volt electric power line for 
the operation of the pumping plants, 
renters arrived and began the prelimi- 
nary work on their tracts, mechanics 
followed close behind the well borers 
making the pumping plants ready, and 
all of the other work and mobilization 
that is necessary for the establishment 
and perfect working of a well organ- 
ized community was accomplished in 
the increditably short time of sixty 
days. To go over the tract now and 
view the settled homes, the well 
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worked and planted fields, the machin- 
ery and stock in the field and the large 
number of pumping plants and reser- 
voirs, it 1s hard to realize that this 
transformation from a barren waste of 
land occurred within only two months 
time. 

A better piece of land could hardly 
be chosen for rice growing. While it 
contains some alkali, the percentage is 
very low and in only a few places does 
it show its presence with very pro- 
nounced marking on the surface. The 
soil itself is very good and of high pro- 
ductive quality. It averages three feet 
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in depth. varving but a few inches on 
either side of this mark at any point in 
the tract. It is underlaid by a heavy 
clay sub-soil, which formation is most 
desirable. for the cultivation of rice. 
The experienced growers declare they 
much preter the clay sub-soil to an un- 
derlying hardpan because with the for- 
mer it is a great deal easier to control 
the water. When the land contains the 
hardpan, the water soaks through until 
it encounters this impenetrable strata 
and then ílows otf along its suríace, 
tlooding roads and fields and causing 
loss and inconvenience to the grower. 
The heavy clay sub-soil absorbs the 
water and in every respect makes a 
more satisfactory under stratum. 


The entire tract lies most advan- 
tageously for the development that has 
been made. It is practically level, but 
there is sufficient fall both to the 
south and to the west to enable hand- 
ling of the water and checking of 
the land with the minimum amount of 
preparation and expense. The great- 
est tall is to the south and the tracts 
have been so surveyed as to take ad- 
vantage of this fact. the longest dimen- 
sions running north and south. The 
tall is about six inches to the quarter 
mile in this direction which from east 


to west. or across the narrow dimen- 
sion, the fall is three feet to the half 
mile. 


The owner of the land “made every 
effort to aid the settlers in preparing 
his tract and making ready for plant- 
ing. A surveyor, with years of ex- 
perience in the rice fields of the south- 
ern states, was employed to give his 
services free of charge to the planters 
as soon as they were ready for the 
ines to check their land and build their 
ditches. The land for the most part 
required but little preliminary work- 
ing and the greater part was only shal- 
low disc plowed. One of the renters, 
who was somewhat late in getting his 
operations under way, used a traction 
engine Which had been brought down 
trom his property in the Sacramento 
V alley, but the rest of the plowing was 
done by teams. 

The seed, which was planted during 
the month of April, was put in by both 
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the drill and the broadcasting methods. 

The people who have been settled 
on the Schiffmann lands are growers 
who have had previous experience 
with rice. All but with one exception 
are from the Sacramento Valley in the 
vicinity of Diggs, which has become 
to be known as the center of the state's 
largest rice growing districts. The 
Scandinavian and Swedish races are 
most largely represented among the 
settlers and as the reputation for in- 
dustry and thrift by these classes of 
people has been established the coun- 
over, it 1s acknowledged that a 
better class of tenants could not be 
desired. The twenty eighty-acre tracts 
have been rented to the following 
named persons in the acreages in- 
dicated: T. F. Laughran, 160; Ging- 
rich Brothers, 80; L. E. Johnson, 80; 
L. C. Hall. 80; W. A. Hinton, 80; An- 
derson and Sons, 400; Larson and 
Swanson, 240; Demes and Loístedt, 80; 
Chas. Swedell, 80; Paul Jensen, 80; 
Ernest Peterson, 80, and S. N. Hede- 
gard, 160. 


In a rice proposition the water ques- 
tion is the all important issue. With 
all other conditions favorable and with 
a sufficient supply of water, there can 
be no doubt as to the ultimate success 
of the venture. On the Schiffmann 
property the biggest undertaking has 
been to get the water, not that there 
was any doubt as to its presence, for 
the previous experience of Dr. Schitf- 
mann and his superintendent had satis- 
fied them that water was there in 
abundance; but the task of drilling and 
developing twenty wells and installing 
individual pumping plants was no 
small undertaking. Three complete 
hand drilling well "outfits were worked 
and one well developer. Wells were 
sunk to a depth varying from 77 to 
212 feet and it is a rare circumstance 
that any two or more of the wells are 
producing from the same stratum. The 
existence of so many good producing 
strata, as has been proven bv the drill- 
ing of these wells, is regarded with a 
great deal of satisfaction. The well 
development of this project has been 
a verv valuable work in determining 
the water conditions in the locality and 
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Upper, scene on the Fd Swanson place during the busw pre-planting period. Center, a com- 
pleted cottage awaiting the arrival of the new settlers. The view shows the four-roomed struc- 
(ure, the barn and a portion of the reservoir bank on the left. Lower, the main headquarters 
en the Dr, Schithuann property from which Superintendent R. C. Fairall has been directing the rice 
Jerations, this is one of the most improved ranch headquarters in the county. 
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1s bound to have its influence upon the 
future improvement of that section of 
the valley. 


The wells have been completed on 
an average of one every four days, the 
depth and sand conditions being the 
determining factors of course. A P. 
K. Wood propeller pump has been 
used in the work of developing. It is 
operated by a portable engine easily 
conveyed from one well location to an- 
other. Good work has been done in 
the developing, and until a new hole 
is entirely free from sand no let-up is 
permitted. In this manner the greater 
part of the trouble that arises in new 
wells is eliminated at the very outset. 

The plants have been designed for 
the delivery of 100 inches on each 
eighty acre tract. The combined lift 


is about thirty feet. A ten horsepower 


motor and a five-inch pump is the 
equipment. A regulation style of in- 
stallation has been adopted for all the 
plants. The pump is of Byron Jack- 
son manufacture direct connected to a 
Fairbanks Morse motor and set in a 
concrete pit at a depth of seven feet 
to surface water. A regulation pump- 
house shelters the outfit and the elec- 
trical installation controlling it. The 
point of discharge is a reservoir one 
acre in area and five feet deep. 

The arrangement of the pumping 
plants and reservoirs, and the laying 
out of the ditches, is such that the 
water supply from any number of wells 
can be conveyed to any given tract. 
All of the reservoirs are connected by 
a system of head ditches and at such 
times as additional water is required 
on any of the tracts, it is a simple mat- 
ter to obtain the same by connecting 
the outlets of several of the reservoirs. 

Two uniform plans for the building 
of all structures on the twenty tracts 
have been pursued, which greatly adds 
to the attractiveness of the sub- 
division. One color scheme in paint- 
ing is followed throughout and the 
prevailing similarity gives the property 
a most impressive appearance of sub- 
stantiality. The point of difference in 
the two types of houses is whether the 
renters are single or men of family. 
For the former a two-room structure, 
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consisting of a kitchen and living room, 
is provided, while the families enjoy 
a habitat of twice the size, there being 
a kitchen, living room and two bed- 
rooms in the larger house. The houses 
are well finished in board and are 
equipped with screen windows for 
comíort during the heated season. The 
well on each individual tract, near 
which the buildings have been located, 
will supply a sufficient amount of good 
water for all of the domestic purposes. 
Each tract is provided with a shed barn 
which will accommodate all of the 
stock required on the place. 


The renters have expressed complete 
satisfaction with arrangements that 
have been made for their accommoda- 
tion. The prospects of their success 
are very bright and all have entered 
upon their work with much enthusiasm 
and energy. This fact has been very 
strongly impressed upon Superintend- 
ent Fairall in his relations with the 
different settlers, who rely upon him 
as the intermidiary between their head- 
quarters and the commercial hub of 
the section, which is Pixley. There 
is a constantly arising demand for ar- 
ticles and supplies from town and al- 
though a regular system of teaming 
has been provided, to care for the 
wants of the settlers so far as they can 
plan ahead, during each day many 
emergencies arise where something is 
needed in a hurry or an important ar- 
ticle has been overlooked. To go to 
town themselves would necessitate a 
loss of time and interference with their 
work the settlers are unwilling to suf- 
fer, so it has become the practice to 
always keep a sharp lookout for the 
arrival of Superintendent Fairall. He 
is constantly traveling between the 
tract and the town, some days making 
many trips, and there is rarely a trip 
that he does not perform some essen- 
tial service for one or more of the 
growers. This incident is merely men- 
tioned to show the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that prevails throughout the en- 
tire tract. 

The Schiffmann project will be the 
center of great interest this season. Its 
success will mean the development of 
additional thousands of acres under the 
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same plan, and the establishment of 
many prosperous families in the great 
San Joaquin Valley. Should its suc- 
cess be not as great as anticipated it 
will nevertheless be a wonderful stride 


in development in the San Joaquin 
Valley, for the area receiving its initial 
cultivation this year will never be ai- 
lowed, under its present ownership. to 
lapse into its former state of aridity. 


State Mining Bureau Issues Comprehensive 
Report on California Oil Industry 


Bulletin No. 69 of the California 
State Mining Bureau, consisting of a 
bound volume of 500 pages on the 
state's oil industry and a separate folio 
of maps, has just come from the press 
and is ready for distribution to the 
public. The book contains the most 
comprehensive report on the petroleum 
industry that has ever been published 
in this or any other oil-producing state. 
The many phases of the subject are 
presented for the first time in a single 
publication, and the various reports on 
the producing, marketing and financial 
branches of the industry are so ar- 
ranged as to make the book interest- 
ing to both oil men and the general 
public. 

The introduction to the volume, 
which was written by R. P. MeLaugh- 
lin, the petroleum expert of the bureau, 


makes interesting reading, and it shows 
that State Mineralogist F. MeN. Ham- 
ilton is fully alive to the necessity ot 
conserving this great natural resource 
of the state. 

The maps of the developed and pros- 
pective fields have been pronounced by 
oil men to be the best that have been 
made, and they are of interest to every 
one directly or indirectly connecte! 
with the industry, for all wells an: 
pipe lines, and the ownership of the 
land, are clearly shown. 

The bulletin and maps will be mailed 
upon request to the State Mining 
Bureau, Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
The law requires that a charge be made 
to cover the cost of printing, which im 
this case is $2, and this amount shou! 
accompany requests for the publica 
tion. 


Kings County Expecting Enormous 
Wheat Crop 


It is conservatively estimated that 
Kings County's grain harvest will total 
SO.000,000. Practically all of the grain 
is grown in the lake bottom district, 
west and southwest of Corcoran, where 
approximately 180.000 acres have been 
planted. On the basis of twenty sacks 
per acre, this will give 3,000,000 bags. 
the majority of which is already sold 
at $2.50 per bag. 
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At this early date, a great deal i 
the grain has been sold for June ani 
July delivery, the price varving from 
$2.50 to $2.65 per bag. 

On all of the ranches, the big com- 
bined harvesters are being overhauled 
and prepared for a busy harvest, while 
new machines are also being delivered. 
Three of the biggest ranches will not 
burn the straw this vear, but will dis- 
tribute it over the land and plow 1t 1. 
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It Couldn’t Be Done 


"Somebody said that it couldn't be done, 
Dut he with a chuckle replied 

That ‘maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 

5o he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. lí he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it. 


"Somebody scoffed: ‘Oh, you'll never do that; 
At least, no one ever has done it.’ 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he'd begun it; 


With the lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quibbling ; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done, and he did it. 


“There are thousands who tell you it can't be done; 
There are thousands who prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That ‘cannot be done,’ and you'll do it." 


—Unidentified. 
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Public Utility Prosperity Means 
General Prosperity 


By THEODORE N. VAIL, 
President American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Reprinted from Public Service 


The most vital of all present eco- 
nomic problems are the relations be- 
tween the public and public service 
utilities—what constitutes proper reg- 
ulation and control—what is the best 
method of securing their proper main- 
tenance and further extension. 

Until proper relations are established 
between the public and the public util- 
ities, there cannot be too many repe- 
titions of their importance, no effort 
should be spared to emphasize it and 
guide the public to right conclusions. 
Until some popular misunderstandings 
are corrected it will be difficult to es- 
tablish proper relations. 

It is the generally accepted belief 
that utilities are dependent on the 
public rather than the public dependent 
on them; while neither could exist 
without the other, means of inter- 
ourse and interchange are the advance 
agents. Competition, control, regula- 
tion and legislation have been looked 
upon as the causes or forces which 
have enabled or compelled industrial 
enterprises to improve and extend their 
service; to increase production ; to pay 
increased wages and taxes; and at the 
same time to decrease charges. for 
service rendered. While these have 
been to some extent a stimulus, the 
wonderful improvement which has 
been made has been coincident, and 
indissolubly connected with the re- 
placement of the old “rule of thumb" 
methods, by methods of scientific op- 
eration. Investigation, research, and 
the application of the results to both 
operation and production have pro- 
duced “much more” and "much better" 
for the same or less effort and expendi- 
ture, and have obtained valuable prod- 
ucts from what had heretofore been 
wasted; much to the benefit of the 
worker, the public served, and of those 
responsible for the work. There is a 
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lack of consistency in the understand- 
ing respecting enterprise and initiative, 
and the relations between capital and 
labor, the employer and employee. 
There are many ideals and beautitul 
theories which in time we hope may 
be realized. But commerce and indus- 
try are dependent upon the purchaser 
and consumer and as long as the human 
factor of self-interest as it now exists 
controls them in their dealings, so long 
must the effect of that same existing 
human factor be taken into considera- 
tion by commerce and industry in their 
relations with both producer and the 
worker. 
False Impressions 

The situation in the past has been 
aggravated, public indignation aroused, 
and public action influenced, by mis- 
leading and wilfully mistaken state- 
ments of irresponsible demagogues and 
impractical theorists. There may have 
been some lack of a sense of reciprocal 
obligation on the part of some corpora- 
tions and their servants to the public. 
There may have been some abuses, but 
even if the worst that has been as- 
serted was true, they were not of the 
kind that could have brought about 
existing conditions, which arise from 
an imposed reduction in revenue and 
an imposed increase of expenses. The 
public in turn has attempted to bring 
about ideal. conditions through the 
power of control and regulation. This 
power has resulted in some cases in 
the impairment and even in the de- 
struction of property rights and of the 
physical property involved. 

Public service enterprises when pros- 
perous are large employers of labor 
and large purchasers and consumers of 
all varieties of products and manufac- 
tures. Their activity means employ- 
ment and circulation of money, which 
in turn means further consumption of 
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products and manufactures, and the 
turther employment of labor. Employ- 
ment means ability to purchase. Abil- 
ity to purchase means consumption. 
Consumption means production, and 
production for which there is a demand 
means prosperity. Abundant employ- 
ment makes the worker his own mas- 
ter. He can afford to purchase and 
consume production. Without em- 
ployment he is a burden on his sav- 
ings, his friends or on the community. 


To maintain present conditions only, 
or even obtain actual though not nor- 
mal increase, does not mean progress 
and 1s not a sound economic position. 
It is the normal increase that must be 
had if we are to maintain our relative 
position and provide for the millions 
vearly added by new generations and 
new immigration. 

The entire public, working or invest- 
ing, will all stand by and uphold a 
control and regulation which will be 
thorough and effective and at the same 
time equitable, just and practical. But 
has the public ever remained com- 
plaisant when it is brought face to face 
with disturbance, uncertainty and un- 
emplovment, caused by too drastic ac- 
tion or too radical legislation upon 
economic conditions or industrial en- 
terprises? 

Control and regulation can make un- 
necessary demands upon the time of 
those who are responsible for opera- 
tion; they can become destructive in- 
stead of constructive; they can by de- 
lav paralyze commerce; they can, 
through the inexperience in operation. 
impose unnecessary burdens and un- 
necessary expenditure upon corpora- 
tions; they can impose or require too 
many regulations and theories of op- 
eration and too many undeveloped ex- 
periments in plant and equipment; 
they can very easily run into operation. 
Demands of labor for increased wages 
and shorter hours, and demands of the 
public for increased service, must be 
met by increased revenue produced by 
increased rates. The application of 
scientific and improved methods to op- 
eration produced great results in re- 
duction of expenses because it had an 
unworked field to start with, but it 
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cannot be expected that the same ratio 
of progress will be indefinitely main- 
tained. The irreducible minimum in 
unit expense has been reached in some 
industries and soon will be in all. 

A corporation, no more than an in- 
dividual, can be bound hand and foot 
and yet be active or give good service. 

If too many burdens are put upon 
corporations, and no relief given them, 
it will be impossible for them to prop- 
erly operate or maintain their plants. 
Poorly constructed, badly maintained 
and inefficiently operated utilities can- 
not give good service. Inadequate 
revenue would make it impossible to 
meet capital charges. Capital would 
avoid any enterprise which had to do 
with public service. Without capital, 
employment in any large way would 
cease, extension and improvement 
would be stopped, values would be de- 
stroyed, and the enterprise would be- 
come bankrupt. 


When service is rendered by starved 
or bankrupt corporations in the hands 
of receivers, results must follow which 
will be disastrous. The indirect losses 
to the public will be far greater than 
the direct loss to the investor. Decline 
in prosperity will come to any com- 
munity dependent upon such corpora- 
tions. 

Bankrupt public service, in time, 
means bankrupt communities. 

It will not then be the mythical 
money trust or the prominently rich 
that will have to be dealt with, but it 
will be the power of the nation, the 
millions dependent upon their daily 
employment, whose savings are in- 
vested in that which represented prog- 
ress and prosperity, and who are 
brought suddenly face to face with 
destruction of values, loss of savings 
and unemployment. 

If there could be a restoration of 
conditions. which would inspire con- 
fidence in public utility securities suf- 
ficient to command the capital with 
which to begin the expenditure of even 
a part of the annual requirement 
needed to put these enterprises in a 
position to meet the demands of the 
country both as a "going" and as a 
"growing" concern, it would soon re- 
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store the normal conditions of employ- 
ment, expenditure, consumption, pro- 
duction. The circle of industrial con- 
ditions would be again balanced, shops 
and factories would be filled, and in- 
stead of the bread line there would be 
a working line night and morning be- 
tween places of employment and 
homes. 


During the past quarter century 


progress was steady and continual, ex- 
cept when the over-sanguine or over- 
grasping were buying, on credit or 
small margin, intangible though pos- 
sible future values, or when attempts 
were made to improve existing con- 
ditions by sudden changes. 


The public mind which has been ex- 
cited and influenced by exaggerated, 


misleading and mistaken statements of 
irregularities, realizes that most of 
them had no foundation in fact. Those 
that did exist cannot be repeated; bus- 
iness conscience and public morals, as 
well as regulatory laws, will not per- 
mit. Other irregularities will creep in, 
for where there is abundance produced 
by labor, there will be many who want 
a part of it without labor. Take the 
fetters and restrictions off the employ- 
ment market, keep a good watch on 
those who do not want to labor, and 
punish those who betray confidence. 
Wealth never will be distributed 
equally nor always employed wisely, 
but where it exists in abundance there 
is always a chance for those who are 
willing to exchange their labor for 
some of it. 


Raising Rabbits for Market Will Be Big 
New Industry Near Fowler 


On the Armstrong Ranch, west of 
Fowler, Leighton Armstrong has es- 
tablished the nucleus of what promises 
to be an interesting and profitable busi- 
ness. Raising rabbits for market has 
not heretofore received the attention 
in this community that the returns 
warrant, and it has remained for this 
young man to see the possibilities of 
the enterprise, and lay his plans ac- 
cordingly. 

He has gone about the business in 
a practical and scientific manner. The 
twenty-odd pens forming the present 
establishment are constructed on the 
latest approved lines, tight-roofed, 
sheltered from the winds and kept 
scrupulously clean. 

At present there are in the rabbitry 
about 160 rabbits, including young and 
old, from the heavyweight Flemish 
Giants to the tiniest Belgian bunnies, 
so young that they aren't even "bunny" 
yet. 

The market rabbits are the Belgian 
hares, which can be marketed at three 
months old. They will dress just half 
of their live weight, and bring from 
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twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. 
Considering that their sole feed is 
alfalfa, with sometimes a little barley 
to those with young, the profit amounts 
to a very neat amount. 


Besides the market hares, however, 


Mr. Armstrong also raises several 
fancy breeds for sale to those desir- 
ing them for pets, or show purposes. 
Among these are the Flemish Giants, 
the New Zealand Reds, and a very rare 
species, the Rufus Red. This latter is 
a beautiful reddish-tinted animal with 
peculiar brown and blue eyes. The 
Flemish Giants are the largest rabbits 
raised, and Mr. Armstrong has two of 
them three months old which weigh 
6'41 pounds each. 


No scrubs or mongrels are allowed 
in the Armstrong natches, only pure- 
bred animals from the best strains ob- 
tainable. Therein is the foundation of 
all successful live stock enterprises, 
and Mr. Armstrong is to be com- 
plimented on his methods, and encour- 
aged in what should prove a profitable 
industry for Fowler.—Fowler Ensign. 
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View taken on the Los Ganados Dairy at Chowchilla in Madera County, where there are 250 milk 
cows which are fed on alfalfa 


Big Grain Tracts in Madera Gradually 
Giving Away to Small Dairy Farms 


By G. H. ROTHE, 
Assistant Secretary, Madera County Chamber of Commerce 


The greatest step in the transition 
of Madera County from a cattle and 
wheat country to a region of small 
farms was the stride taken in the year 
just past by the dairy industry. Land 
once given to grain in thousand-acre 
tracts is being cut into small parcels 
for the dairyman, who on twenty, 
thirty, forty or more acres of alfalfa 
gains the ration for a modest herd of 
thoroughbred cows. He raises a few 
hogs on the side, feeding them the 
skim milk, but the monthly cream 
check is the source to which he looks 
for main support. 

Madera County has two creameries, 
the Sierra, owned by A. L. Sayre, and 
the Madera Co-Operative Creamery. 
It was the organization of the latter 
which last year gave such impetus to 
this industry, insuring the farmers a 
ready market for all their cream. 
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The movement for a co-operative 
creamery started at a joint meeting of 
the Business Men’s Association and 
the Madera County Cnamber of Com- 
merce. A committee was appointed 
and after discussing the project from 
all angles it was agreed at least $10,000 
should be raised. Private parties 
stood ready to supply this sum, but 
the committee was as one man in hold- 
ing that the enterprise must be on a 
strictly co-operative basis. 

Stock was issued in shares of $100 
each. The holding of more than one 
share per man was forbidden by iron- 
clad stipulation. The $10,000 was 
quickly gotten together with an ad- 
ditional sum to secure ample working 
capital. A directorate then was chosen, 
all members serving without pay. 

These men selected a site at a point 
in the city’s northern section, adjacent 
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Water from an electric pumping plant on the Hourihan Ranch at Fairmead in Madera County. 
a 


This well is giving 1100 g 


to railway and highway, and there had 
erected a substantial brick structure 
3714x72 feet. Equipment was all of 
the latest character. 

It was in June, 1914, that the cream- 
ery first began operation with an out- 
put which at first did not amount to 
much more than 200 pounds each day. 
It has increased until now it ap- 
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lons a minute and is operated by a fifteen horsepower motor. 


proaches the 1000 pounds a day mark 
and the monthly payroll to ranchers 
will before long equal the capitaliza- 
tion. 

Already there are 23,000 acres in 
Madera County planted to alfalfa. It 
is estimated the cows number 2,000 
and the total is ever increasing. Of 
course all the alfalfa grown is not fed 
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to dairy herds, but the percentage so 
used is growing weekly. 

The dairvman's rule of thimb is “a 
cow to an acre of altalfa." The well- 
bred cow will, in the course of a year, 
produce butterfat worth from $90 to 
S110. Some will run higher, the 
Madera ranchers have found, but this 
is a fair average. In addition, a calf 
worth $10 to $15 when a month old 
may be expected. Besides the butter- 
tat, each cow will furnish skim milk 
enough for the basic ration of three 
hogs. Hogs, at one year of age, should 
weigh 200 pounds each and bring at 
least $15. Totaling, the conservative 
dairyman may figure his income from 
each acre as follows: Butterfat, $100; 
hogs, $45; calf, $15, the whole amount- 
ing to $160. Some have done better, 
but these figures are given as an av- 
erage. 

The independence of the dairy busi- 
ness iS what to many makes the strong- 
est appeal. The grain rancher's return 
comes to him in a yearly lump after 
harvest time. The beef cattle man’s 
finances are always spasmodic. These 
men have to carefully plan their mone- 
tary affairs and a crop failure or dearth 
of pasture means serious financial dif- 
heulty. 

Not so with the man whose stock 
in trade is an alfalfa patch, to furnish 
teed for a few dairy cows and with sev- 
eral hogs as a side issue. Cows well 
bred, well fed and cared for can be de- 
pended upon for milk of known qual- 
itv and standard. The Madera dairy- 
man knows to a reasonable certainty 
what his income will be this month, 


German Idea of Efficiency in Dairy 


Of late years there has developed in 
Germany, and especially in Saxony, a 
theory that the cow, and not the milk, 
should be the subject of first care. Ger- 
many is proud not only of its high 
birth rate, but of its growing ability 
to make the births effective by caring 
ior the infants through the period of 
greater mortality. Proper nourish- 
ment is recognized as the largest fac- 
tor. 
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next month and the month thereafter. 
He has no worry over finding a mar- 
ket. The market comes to him each 
day in the shape of the creamery's auto 
truck, which backs up to his separator 
house and carts away the well laden 
cans of cream. 


He knows that on a certain day each 
month he will receive a check of gen- 
erous figures. He is sure the bills from 
the grocer, butcher and hardware men 
will be met and is secure in the knowl- 
edge there will be a little surplus for 
luxuries. Perhaps he is saving to buy 
a modest runabout and each month 
part of the cream check goes to swell 
the automobile fund. 


In the composite, the Madera dairy- 
man is well contented with his lot, pro- 
gressive and modestly prosperous. 
There 1s room here for many more of 
them. 


In the last analysis much of this 
progress 1s due to the wonderful elec- 
trical facilities everywhere at hand in 
Madera County’s dairy region. Water 
lies just below the surface in ample 
quantities and is available for irriga- 
tion, raised by motor-driven pumps. 
Some pump direct into the ditches and 
others first fill reservoirs, later spread- 
ing the water over the land. 

The whole valley is networked with 
electric wires and there are special 
rates which apply to irrigation pump- 
ing plants. With a small ranch, a well, 
motor-driven plant, several cows and 
a few hogs, the man of intelligence and 
industry can achieve gratifying suc- 
cess in Madera County. 


Iowa Banner Crop State of the Union 


Iowa has wrested from Texas the 
title of banner crop state, the thirteen 
principal crops grown there last year 
being valued at $351,450,000, according 
to the agricultural outlook issued 
recently. Illinois’ crops were worth 


$319,656.000, while Texas comes third 
with $288,335.000. Decrease in the 
value of cotton was the cause of the 
smaller value of Texas crops. 
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New pumping plants in the Wasco-McFarland district. Upper, plant and circular reservoir on 
Scaroni Brothers ranch at Shafter. Next from top, new ten horsepower plant on the Stiles and 
Jones alfalfa property near McFarland. Third from top, pumping plant and farm buildings on 
the new Woodworth Ranch near McFarland. Lower, plant and reservoir on the model J. E. Hoyle 
place on the outskirts of Wasco. 
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Big Increase in Electric Pumping Plants 


in Southern End of Valley 


Development continues at a merry 
clip in the McFarland, Wasco and 
Shafter colonies in Kern County, all of 
which are in the district supervised by 
Agent O. A. Walthall. Since the be- 
ginning of the present year a score or 
more new pumping plants have been 
signed and connected by Mr. Walthall, 
and at the present time he enjoys the 
best record for the number of individ- 
ual plants obtained this year, although 
the amount of horsepower to his credit 
may not be as large as obtained in some 
of the other districts where only a few 
contracts for a different line of busi- 
ness may exceed the total of his twenty 
or more individual plants. 

The farmers of this section have 
been making money for several years 
past, ever since the inauguration of 
electric pump irrigation. During the 
past year, their agents in the metropol- 
itan markets obtained for them the 
highest price for their hay that ob- 
tained any place in the valley. At the 
present time there is a large influx of 
dairymen to the locality and the pos- 
sibilities of dairying are unlimited. 
The co-operative creamery at McFar- 
land is running at full capacity, the 
dairymen in the vicinity of Wasco are 
working for the establishment of a 
creamery in their midst, and the agents 
of outside creameries are always 
"Johnny on the spot" whenever a new 
dairyman begins to operate or there is 
a chance to secure more fat. This 
locality, being one of the valley's fav- 
ored alfalfa regions, is particularly at- 
tractive to dairymen. 

Chief among the newcomers who are 
devoting themselves to alfalfa raising 
and dairying are the Scaroni Brothers, 
who came from the coast counties and 
purchased two attractive eighty acre 
tracts in the Shafter Colony. Their 
frst eighty acre tract, which was 
placed under cultivation before work 
began on the second, was developed 
by means of a 40 horsepower gas en- 
gine, but when it came time this spring 


to plant the second eighty acres, an 
electric pumping outfit was installed. 
A 5 horsepower General Electric motor 
and a 2!4-inch Krogh pump are sup- 
plying, by means of continuous pump- 
ing and the reservoir system of irriga- 
tion, all of the water necessary for the 
large tract of rapidly growing alfalfa. 
The Scaroni Brothers are pioneers in 
the Shafter Colony and their tracts 
speak in eloquent terms what a com- 
bination of good land, hard work and 
a plentitude of water will do. They 
are thorough and hard working farm- 
ers and are deserving of the success 
that is undoubtedly awaiting them in 
this favored locality. 

E. Siemens, at Wasco, has installed 
a 5 horsepower Westinghouse motor 
and a 2%-inch Krogh pump for the 
irrigation of his forty acres, which 1s 
in alfalfa hay, corn and orchard. Mr. 
Siemens, with the acquisition of elec- 
tricity, now has a model farm. He is 
greatly elated with the working of the 
new plant and he is now assured of big 
crops this year with an uníailing water 
supply. 

Another Wasco colonist to adopt 
electricity is S. Grant. He has sixty 
acres of excellent land which is being 
worked by his son, J. Grant, who 
makes his home on the place. The 
Grants have installed a 5 horsepower 
motor and a 2/5-inch Byron Jackson 
pump, which will provide them with 
all the water necessary for the irriga- 
tion of their sixty acres of diversified 
products. 

Satisfaction and contentment can be 
easily read upon the face of J. W. 
Hoyle, who has twenty acres of highly 
improved land on the edge of the town 
of Wasco. He only recently installed 
a 3 horsepower Fairbanks Morse 
motor and a No. 2 Byron Jackson 
pump, but with the aid of an excellent 
reservoir he gets over all of his ground 
with ease and finds that the irrigating 
is more rapidly and easily accom- 
plished. Mr. Hoyle has a model plant 
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and reservoir and he freely gives ex- 
pression to his pleasure of farming by 
means of electricity. 

What electricity means to the de- 
velopment of land on a large scale is 
being shown in the operations of C. 
H. Stiles and Mr. Jones. Mr. Stiles 
now has about 200 acres in alfalfa, 
which is being irrigated by a 20 horse- 
power electrically driven pumping 
plant, and in conjunction with Mr. 
Jones they have just completed the in- 
stallation of a 10 horsepower Westing- 
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When completed, the ranch of Geo. 
Woodworth, the west half of section 
35, 25-25, will be one of the show places 
of the McFarland country. Mr. Wood- 
worth is a wealthy cattleman who 
came to McFarland from Wisdom, 
Montana. He bought land in the 
McFarland Colony when it sold for $20 
an acre, but when the price per acre 
increased to more than ten times that 
amount, Mr. Woodworth reached the 
conclusion that McFarland would be a 
pretty fine place to establish a real 


View on the Kniffin Ranch, showing some of the improvements that have been made since last 


October. 


To the right of Mr. and Mrs. Kniffin is District Agent Walthall wearing the smile that 


does not come off when he visits with his satisfied consumers. 


house motor and a No. 4 American 
pump on the west half of the south- 
west quarter of section 35, 25-25, to 
develop eighty acres more of alfalfa 
lands. Two more plants of like size 
are to be installed on the northwest 
quarter of section 5, 26-25, on land to 
be planted to alfalfa this spring. The 
Messrs. Stiles and Jones will be among 
the heaviest growers of alfalfa in the 
county and the fact that they are de- 
pending upon electric pumping plants 
is largely accountable for their success. 


farm and spend the rest of his days. 
He is one of the pioneers of Montana 
and even though he has had years of 
hard work punching cows and riding 
the range, he is still hale and hearty 
in his seventieth year. He has a wide 
acquaintance and among his many in- 
teresting experiences is his friendship 
with former President Theodore Roose- 
velt, which began on the Montana 
range. Mr. Woodworth is establish- 
ing an alfalfa ranch according to his 
ideas of what a ranch should be. He 
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is erecting spacious and modern build- 


ings and is doing his farming in the 


modern way. He has installed a 10 


horsepower Westinghouse motor and a 
No. 4 Fresno Agricultural Works 
pump, by means of which, continually 
operating with a reservoir, he will have 
sufficient water for all his irrigation 
needs. 


H. L. Schuster is planning a big 


alfalfa ranch for the southeast quarter 
of section 19, 25-25. On the first eighty 
he has installed a 7% horsepower Fair- 
banks Morse motor and a No. 4 Byron 
Jackson pump, and a similar equip- 
ment will be installed on the second 
eighty. 


The property is under high cultivation 
and with his new motor and a No. 4 
Byron Jackson pump, Mr. Westenberg 
now finds that it is an easy matter in- 
deed to have all the water required for 
his operations. 

A woman rancher and her sons are 
giving an excellent demonstration of 
thrift and energy on a farm. Mrs. 
Kate Moomaw has eighty acres on sec- 
tion 11, 26-26, at the edge of McFar- 
land. She and her boys come from 
the stock of the Dunkards whom any 
community may be proud to have as 
settlers. They have installed a 10 
horsepower General Electric motor and 
a No. 4 United Iron Works Eclipse 
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The plant of the mcPeriang Creamery and Ice Company, whose output has doubled in a short time, 
ue to the increase of dairying in the locality 


On the Mission Ranch, which is 
owned by F. H. Baldwin of Pomona 
and is tenanted bv A. A. Charlton, a 5 
horsepower Westinghouse motor and 
a 2v5-inch American pump is now 
doing the work that a large gasoline 
engine installation failed to do. 

A progressive Shaíter colonist who 
is improving 160 acres with alfalfa, 
orchard and vineyard is W. S. Fay. He 
has installed a 10 horsepower Fair- 
banks Morse motor and a No. 4 Byron 
Jackson pump. 

On the sixty acre property of Chas. 
Westenberg at Wasco a 20 horsepower 
gasoline engine was replaced by a 715 
horsepower Fairbanks Morse motor. 
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pump, and this season are expecting 
to make wonderful progress in the de- 
velopment of their property. 

Of the practical, result-getting farm- 
ers in the McFarland district, A. P. 
Nehr bears the reputation of standing 
away up at the top of the list. On 
section 3, 26-25, he is developing eighty 
acres by means of a 5 horsepower Fair- 
banks Morse motor and 2)2-inch Byron 
Jackson pump. He is planning the in- 
stallation of another similar plant next 
year to irrigate a second eighty acres 
he contemplates placing under cultiva- 
tion. 

Grant Kniffin and his family of wife 
and seven children came to the Wasco 
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country from Ventura County. He 
purchased a fine piece of land in sec- 
tion 13, 26-24, north of Wasco, and last 
October unloaded a carload of family 
and all of his possessions onto the bar- 
ren land. He and his sons set to work 
and until they reared a house of con- 
crete and lumber by means of their 
own handiwork, the family made their 
home in a tent. He put down a well 
and as he had had all the experience 
he wanted with gasoline engines on the 
coast, he immediately got in touch 
with Agent Walthall to obtain power 


judgment suspended on their place un- 
til a year from now, when they will 
have been able to have placed in op- 
eration some of the plans they have 
in mind. 

On the E. H. Catlin ranch, the ten- 
ant, A. C. Dye, has installed a 1 horse- 
power General Electric motor on a 
Hinman milking machine. The elec- 
trically operated milker is a four-unit 
machine. It cost about $100 and is giv- 
ing its owner a great deal of satis- 
faction. 

One of the new enterprises of 


The King Garage, one of the new enterprises at McFarland 


service. A 10 horsepower Westing- 
house motor and a No. 4 Fresno Agri- 
cultural Works pump were installed. 
As soon as the house was completed 
Mr. Kniffin and his boys began work 
on the land and they have now a big 
tract in alfalfa, a good-sized orchard 
set out, an excellent barn, the founda- 
tions of a good dairy herd and a half 
dozen or more calves, and an abun- 
dance of poultry. The Kniffin family 
are workers and although they have 
accomplished wonders the few months 
they have been on the land, they wish 
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McFarland which is being operated 
by means of San Joaquin current is 
the King and Schrack garage. The 
handsome garage, which represents an 
investment of more than $5000, is 
owned by E. V. King and is being 
conducted by Clarence Schrack and 
Geo. Galyen. It is completely equipped 
for the performance of all kinds of 
machine work. A 3 horsepower Gen- 
eral Electric motor drives the plant. 
The wonderful development of the 
McFarland territory is reflected in the 
growth of the business of the McFar- 
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land Creamery. In June of 1914 the 
creamery had fifty patrons and gath- 
ered 400 pounds of butterfat a day. In 
February of the present year it had 
one hundred patrons and its daily col- 
lection of butterfat amounted to 1,000 
pounds. The creamery was organized 
in 1909 by local people with local cap- 
ital and it has always been run on a 
co-operative basis, paying a premium 
to the stockholders for their butterfat 
rather than let any of the profits ac- 
cumulate. Cream was churned at the 
plant until December 1, 1913, when 
the property was leased to a Bakers- 
held firm as a cream gathering station 
and was run as such until April 1, 
1915, when the local company again 
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took over the management. It has 
been thoroughly remodeled and also 
equipped for the methods of modern 
butter making and ice making. The 
company is now under the manage- 
ment of George McClean and E. L. 
Dilley, a graduate of the University 
of California and an expert butter- 
maker, is in charge of the operation of 
the plant. The officers and directors 
of the company are C. H. Stiles, presi- 
dent; H. L. Heard, vice-president; T. 
M. Calvert, secretary, and W. W. Per- 
kins and H. A. Whistler. A big auto 
truck covers all of the territory from 
McFarland to Earlimart and the driver 
knows how to bring home the cream. 
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More Scientific Findings on Stock Feeding 


A careful accounting system applied 
to twenty-four Iowa farms by men 
known to be careful and experienced 
feeders of cattle show conclusively that 
the practice of following cattle with 
hogs is profitable, except possibly when 
voung cattle in large numbers are fed 
on ground corn and the cost of grind- 
ing is very low, says a bulletin just 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The best authorities believe that 
with the present narrow margin on fat 
cattle it 1s inadvisable to feed without 
hogs. 

On the twenty-four Iowa farms in 
question, during the feeding year be- 
ginning in the fall of 1909, the average 
profit on 961 cattle fed in bunches was 


Milkers Must Address 
All Cows Very Politely 


Employees of a dairy in Verona, N. 
J., have been forbidden to use rough 
language in addressing the cows thev 
milk, on the theory that the latter will 
produce more plentifully if politelv 
treated. 


$2.05 per head, not counting the profit 
on the hogs following them. “The 
prices received for the cattle were very 
satisfactory. The 1504 hogs following 
these steers, and which were given 
extra grain, were sold in the spring of 
1910 with a profit of $6.67 per hog, 
which if credited to the steers, gave a 
profit of $12.49 per steer. In the fol- 
lowing feeding year, 1910-11, prices 
were unsatisfactory and this caused a 
loss of 78 cents per head on 1138 cattle 
fed on twenty-eight farms. The 1646 
hogs following these steers, however, 
returned an average profit of $3.33; 
and when this profit was credited to 
the steers there was a net profit of 
$4.04 per steer." 


Imperial Imports Afghans | 
To Grow Cotton and Barley 


A tribe of Afghans recently arrived 
in Imperial Valley from Afghanistan. 
They will grow cotton and barley on 
several hundred acres of leased land in 
the valley. 
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How Small Farmers of Merced County 
Have Made a “Go of It" 
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In the recent Panama-Pacific Edition of the Merced Sun, several pages of 
signed letters and statements from settlers and ranchers who have made a "go 
of it" in Merced County, were published as a guide to homeseekers interested 
in that locality. These letters and statements, every one of which is authentic, 
were the result of months of painstak ng work on the part of members of the 
Sun staff, and they are a very valuable adjunct in the work of settling Mer- 
ced County. The experiences in everycase are intensely interesting and as they 
represent the actual accomplishments of energetic people in some of the most 
popular lines of agricultural and horticultural activity in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, they give a good estimate of what may be expected in other localities with 


the expenditure of a judicious amount of effort. 


The Magazine presents below 


the views of a number of the successful small farmers of Merced County. 


Diversified Farming 
Atwater, Oct., 1914. 

My father and I purchased 73 acres 
two miles north of Atwater eight years 
ago, when land was much cheaper than 
it is today, paying $25 an acre with- 
out water. We installed pumps for 
irrigation purposes. We now have 12 
acres in alfalfa and are milking six 
cows and raising six heifers. We have 
eight acres in Malaga table grapes, 
which last vear produced 35 tons, and 
sold for $20 per ton. Eight acres of 
sweet potatoes sold for $1200, and 35 
hogs brought $425. We have 25 acres 
in cling peaches, which should come 
into profitable bearing next year. Our 
remaining ground we usually sow to 
grain for hay and plant to black-eyed 
beans. We are making a good living 
and saving some money. 


(Signed. PAUL MITCHELL. 


A Renter's Experience 

Most of our stories of experience are 
from owners of land. This one con- 
cerns a renter, but it is nevertheless of 
interest. Manuel Rose came to Los 
Janos in May, 1914, and secured a 
three-year lease on 80 acres of land (of 
which 75 acres was in alfalfa), 43 milk- 
ing cows, 10 dry cows, 20 hogs, 2 bulls, 
3 horses and 6 calves. By the terms 
oí the lease he was to have 40 per cent 
of the cream produced and one-half the 
increase in hogs and calves. Ile had 
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no money and was obliged to borrow 
enough for preliminary expenses. Up 
to the middle of October, 1914, (when 
this was written), his share of the re- 
turns had amounted to $26 to $28 a 
week for cream and $25 a month for 
calves and pigs. Having two grown 
sons to assist him in the work, his only 
expense in conducting the business has 
been $38 for irrigation water (for a 
year) and about $37.50 for hired help 
while irrigating and haying. He as- 
serts that he would not accept $1,000 
for the remainder of the lease. 


Where Alfalfa Is King 

H. Doyle, of Dos Palos, owns 40 
acres four and a half miles from that 
town, which he purchased in 1905 for 
$00 per acre. He had no money with 
which to make even the customary first 
payment, and it was deferred for two 
vears. He borrowed enough to enable 
him: to level and check his land, seed 
it to alfalía, buy a team and erect a 
small house. He worked on neighbor- 
ing places for a year or so, enabling 
him to make about half payment on 
10 milk cows, and in 1907 began sell- 
ing cream, and four years later built 
a commodious dairy barn. For the 
past seven years he has had a good 
living from his farm and now has 
about 34 acres in alfalfa, which yields 
an average of 7 tons per acre a year, 
and a small family orchard and gar- 
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den. D improvements are worth 
about 82,000 and he owns 20 milk cows 
(10 of which are Holsteins), a dozen 
heiter calves. a thoroughbred Holstein 
bull, about 30 head of thoroughbred 
Duroc-Jersey hogs and 400 White Leg- 
horn chickens. His receipts from the 
cream sales average $1,200 a vear; from 
sale of calves, $800 per year; from hogs, 
S500 a year; trom eggs, $400, and from 
poultry s sales, S/5a year, a total aver- 
age revenue of about $3,000 a vear. All 
feed for his stock is raised on his place 
except about $300 worth of grain per 
vear which he purchases. His expendi- 
tures for labor amount to about $73 a 
vear, almost all the work being done 
bv himself and family. The farm is 
fuliv paid for, he is out of debt, and 
has money in the bank. Mr. Doyle 
considers his place to be worth $300 
an acre, but 1t 1s his home and he has 
no desire to sell at any price. 


Egg Plants on the Side 


M. Minabe bought 122 acres of land 
about two and one-half miles from the 
town of Livingston eight years ago, 
setting about 70 acres in table grapes 
and 20 acres in peaches. He also has 
20 acres of alfalfa, the remainder of 
the land being in vegetables or oc- 
cupied by buildings and corrals. His 
grapes are not yet in full bearing, but 
last year vielded about five tons to the 
acre, selling for $25 a ton. The peaches 
are thriving and bearing, but thus far 
his peach sales have been small. The 
most of the alfalfa is fed to his own 
stock, but last year he sold about $350 
worth. He has many kinds of vege- 
tables which add to his income, but his 
main vegetable is the egg plant, which 
attains a remarkable success in this re- 
gion. In 1913 he had one and one-half 
acres in egg plants, from which he re- 
alized $1, 400. This plant is expensive 
to raise, requiring a great deal of labor 
and much irrigation; still Mr. Minabe 
claims a net profit of about $650 an 
acre from them. He has a few thrifty 
bearing oranges and other fruit trees 
for his own use, and his improvements 
are probably worth $2,500. His ex- 
penses are a little heavy as on a place 
of this size he is obliged to hire four 
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men the vear around and about twenty 
extra men for a month during harvest, 
still, a little computation will show that 
he is making money. 


Poultry Helps Out 

H. Southard lives six .miles north- 
west of Merced city, where he bought 
20 acres in December, 1913, for $6,000. 
The place had good improvements 
when he bought it and nine acres was 
in alfalfa and seven acres in barley. 
He cut 60 tons of alfalfa hay and 
threshed 15 sacks of barley to the acre, 
then seeded the barley land to black- 
eved beans last July, selling $400 worth 
of the beans when harvested. He 
keeps 250 White Leghorn hens and has 
sold $300 worth of eggs in ten months, 
besides having 150 young chickens on 
hand. He has also raised 50 turkeys, 
which will bring him $3.50 apiece 
about holiday season. He has two 
horses and is fattening ten hogs. He 
does all his work and says the land 
is not for sale. 


The Hog Business 

Twelve years ago A. O. Johnston 
and L. F. Johnston, brothers, came to 
Hilmar Colony and bought 80 acres of 
land apiece about half a mile south of 
Irwin City. They had very little 
money, but paid one-quarter down on 
the land. Although each owns his own 
land, their farming operations are con- 
ducted in partnership. For a couple of 
years they did some dairying, then sold 
all their cows except a few for home 
use and went into the hog business. 
Much of the land is peculiarly adapted 
to Indian corn, the crop last year av- 
eraging 125 bushels to the acre, al- 
though some years it has gone as high 
as 200 bushels. They have 15 acres 
of corn, all fed to their hogs. They 
also have 80 acres in alfalfa, some 
Egyptian corn, and 25 acres in grapes. 
They raise a few chickens, selling 
enough eggs to pay their grocery bills. 
They do not claim to make any great 
revenue thus far from their grapes, but 
sell about $1,900 worth of hogs and 
$1,200 worth of hay each year. This 
vear one of their 80-acre farms is 
rented and their operations are con- 
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fined to the other. Both have erected 
large, handsome dwellings, the 1m- 
provements on the two places being 
worth about $10,000. At present they 
have only about 40 head of hogs. They 
employ no help except a man or two 
during the haying season. They have 
worked hard, but are now taking life 
a little easier because their places are 
paid for, they have money in the bank, 
an automobile to ride about in, and 
have refused $300 an acre for their 
land. 


Successful Dairying 

P. O. Baldwin lives three miles 
northwest of the town of Dos Palos. 
He came to that region in 1895 with 
$2,700, which he says was all he could 
rake and scrape together after forty 
years of life in Iowa. He bought 30 
acres of land to start with and engaged 
in the dairying business exclusively, 
selling, of course, the by-products, hogs 
and calves. He did not state detailed 
figures as to his annual returns, nor 
the exact amount of stock maintained, 
but the final results speak for them- 
selves. He added to his land from 
time to time, made a present of 20 
acres to each of two daughters, and 
has 120 acres left, adorned with one 
of the best farm dwellings in the 
county. He also owns 100 acres of 
land in Mexico and city property in 
Oakland. He savs he would not con- 
sider an offer of $60,000 for his hold- 
ings, but an offer of $75,000 might in- 
duce him to figure a while. This is 
the result of 19 years of dairying in 
Merced County on an original capital 


of S2,700. 


Cows and Pigs Make Money 

August W. Sward lives on 40 acres 
of land in the Hilmar Colony, onehalf 
mile south of Irwin City. He bought 
the place in 1902 for $25 an acre, pay- 
ing one-fourth cash, but did not move 
on it until the following vear. He had 
a few hundred dollars left after mak- 
ing his first pavment, and spent that 
vear in leveling and checking the land 
for irrigation. He now has 25 acres 
in alfalfa, three acres in fruit trees and 
grapes and the remainder in Indian 
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corn. He has 20 head of Holstein cat- 
tle, milking 11 cows, bringing him 
about $75 a month the year around 
for cream. He sells $500 worth of 
hogs a year and has about 30 head 
now on hand. He buys no feed for 
his stock and employs a man only 
about one month in a year. He raises 
a few chickens for home use but man- 
ages to sell a few eggs. He has a 
seven-room, two-story house, a large 
barn and other buildings. He is not 
only entirely out of debt, but from the 
profits of the home place he recently 
bought and paid for 15 acres adjoining 
at $150 an acre. He is raising a family 
of six children, three of them being old 
enough to attend school, half a mile 
away. He says his cash receipts for 
1913 were $1,765, and he would not 
take less than $300 an acre for his 
farm. 


Calves and Poultry 

John Walter, of Dos Palos, owns 40 
acres lying four miles northwest of 
that town. In 1897 he bought 20 acres 
at $60 an acre, making a first payment 
of $400, which was all the money he 
had; five years later he bought the 
other 20 acres for $/0 an acre. The 
land is now all paid for and his im- 
provements are worth approximatelv 
$2,000. He has 30 acres in alfalfa and 
five or six acres in grain, the remainder 
being occupied by corrals, buildings 
and a small but excellent home orchard 
and garden. For a time he engaged in 
dairying but found a more congenial 
occupation in buying young calves at 
$10 to $15 a head, raising them for a 
year or two, and selling them at S65 
to $/0, having at present about 30 head 
on hand. He also has a large poultrv 
business, usually keeping some 500 
hens, although at this time the stock 
has been sold down to 100, to be re- 
plenished in the spring. He also raises 
about 400 turkevs a year to be sold 
during the holidays. From his eggs 
Mr. Walter realizes about $2,100 an- 
nuallv, from sale of chickens about $50, 
and from turkeys $1,400. With cus- 
tomary modesty he refrains from stat- 
ing what his returns are from the 
calves he buys, fattens and sells, but 
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he is entirely out of debt, has money 
in the bank and his place is estimated 
to be worth $250 an acre. His only 
expenses in running the business are 
the hire of one man about half the time 
and the purchase of about $400 worth 
of chicken feed a year. 


A West Side Dairy 
Los Banos, Nov. 13, 1914. 

I bought 40 acres of alfalfa land one 
mile south of Los Banos in 1902, when 
land was cheap, paying only $75 per 
acre. It is now in alfalfa and nicely 
improved, and for six years has been 
bringing a return of about $65 per acre 
from the dairy. It would take $500 
per acre to buy it now. 

(Signed.) L. F. BAMBAUER. 


Variety of Product 

In 1895 H. E. Goodwin bought 20 
acres about four miles northwest of 
Dos Palos and ten years later bought 
an additional 20 acres. Thirty acres 
of this land cost $60 an acre and 10 
acres cost $150 an acre. When he 
made his first purchase he had no 
money at all, but time was given to 
him, as the colony was then young and 
good settlers were needed. He was a 
carpenter and built his first house him- 
self at an expense of $47.80, for lumber 
and other materials. He planted hay 
and grain, but did not keep any stock 
at first, depending on the sale of pro- 
duce and doing carpenter work in the 


community for a living, which was pre- 


carious at times. About 12 years ago 
he went into dairying almost exclu- 
sively, and he now has 32 head of 
stock, including 20 milk cows and a 
thoroughbred Holstein bull. For the 
last six or seven years his sales of 
cream have averaged $110 a month. 
He keeps and raises his heifer calves 
but sells the males to the extent of 
$120 a year and also sells $200 worth 
of hogs a year. Mr. Goodwin for sev- 
eral years has raised a few chickens for 
domestic use, but last spring bought 
225 hens and went into the poultry 
business. During the past season he 
has sold $460 worth of eggs, $50 worth 
of chickens, and now has 400 hens on 
hand. In 1913 he concluded to go into 
the bee business. He bought 450 
swarms of bees, which during the year 
increased to 550 swarms, and this year 
he bought more, now having about 700 
swarms. The first year he sold $2,900 
worth of honey and beeswax, but found 
it necessary to rent a few acres oí land 
adjoining for the bees to feed on, at 
an expense of $75. He thus figures out 
an income of $5,050 for a year. Aside 
from the rent of the bee land he buys 
about $200 worth of feed a year and 
pays about $250 for hired help. He 
has a good house, barn and other build- 
ings, worth approximately — $3,000, 
travels about in his own automobile, 
and is out of debt. He recently re- 
fused $250 an acre for his farm. 


Olive Trees Do Well 


The exceptional yield of a group of 
eleven olive trees, on the ranch of 
Samuel J. Hartley, southwest of Reed- 
lev. is deserving of mention. The trees 
are just six years old and even at this 
voung age the average yield for each 
tree last season was 225 pounds. The 
olives are of a splendid pickling variety 
and brought seven cents per pound, 
each tree bringing $15.75, or a total 
of S173.25 for the eleven trees.—Fowler 
Ensign. 
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Growing Date Palms 


Dates, one of the newest and most 
promising of California crops, are the 
subject of a new free correspondence 
course now offered by the University 
of California to its present 13,000 cor- 
respondence students and to anyone 
else interested. Professor J. D. Colt, 
an authority on the subject, has pre- 
pared a course full of practical infor- 
mation for beginners or for new- 
comers or non-residents contemplating 
investments, 
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Oranges are being very successfully 
grown at an elevation of 2/00 feet at 
Oak Flat above Three Rivers in Tulare 
County. 

The sugar beet crop in the Wasco, 
McFarland and Shatter districts of 
Kern County gives promise of being 
a very good one this season. About 
1,200 acres have been planted in these 
localities. 

Out of approximately 555,000 acres 
of tillable land in Madera County, ex- 
cluding the mountain country, 380.000 
acres, or 68 per cent, are owned by 
twenty-one corporations and individ- 
uals. The largest land owners is Mil- 
ler and Lux with 138,720. 

J. H. Rogers of Delano has grown 
a giant lettuce and onion, both of 
which have been dispatched with all 
speed possible to San Francisco so that 
visitors to the Exposition can see what 
Kern County and more particularly the 
Delano ranchers can grow. The let- 
tuce weighs 3!4 pounds, while the 
onion turned the scale at exactly 16 
ounces. 

A survey of the farming industry in 
Kern County at this time would in- 
dicate that besides a vast acreage in 
grain, great expanses of alfalfa fields, 
well laden orchards, between 8,000 and 
10.000 acres are planted in new crops 
this season that promise to bring in 
a gross income of $1,000.000 to be 
added to the wealth derived from the 
stock, dairy and general farming out- 
put which will be exceptionally good. 

From thirtv to fortv sacks of peas, 
weighing 50 pounds each and worth 14 
cents a pound, or S7 a sack, are heing 


shipped from the Kern Mesa daily for: 


the citv markets in San Francisco. An 
exceptionally heavy crop of peas is 
being harvested on the truck farms in 
the Mesa district just east of Bakers- 
field and as the crop matures earlier 
than in most districts in California 
high prices prevail, 

Wool from the western portion of 
Kern County was shipped to the San 
Francisco markets betore the first of 
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April This is thought to be the first 
consignment of valley wool to reach 
the warehouse. Fifteen thousand 
sheep have been sheared in the McKit- 
trick district during the last two 


weeks, though between 50.000 and 
60,000 wil be sheared during the 
month. ` 


The fame of Tulare County as the 
home of the olive was disseminated 
at the Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego on Ripe Olive Day bv 
the free distribution of ripe olives at 
the Tulare-kern Building at the Expo- 
sition. Hundreds of visitors from the 
East sampled the delicious fruit for the 
first time and while some were in- 
clined to make faces there were sat- 
isfactory smacks for the most part and 
the first sample proved but an ap- 
petizer for more. 

IIundreds of stands of bees are now 
being imported into the Porterville and 
Lindsay orange groves in order to as- 
sist fertilization of the blossoms. Bee- 
keepers from Kern, Kings and other 
counties are sending their bee stands 
as rapidly as they can. The bee in- 
spector 1s particularly active in exam- 
ining the ingoing stock for foul brood. 
Last year one beekeeper sent an af- 
flicted stock, and was heavily find for 
the offense. 

This years fair at Fresno will be 
the biggest the Fresno County Agri- 
cultural Association has ever staged, 
according to Secretary Eberhart of the 
association. [Fifty thousand dollars 
will be given in prizes and premiums. 
The race track is to be reconstructed 
and harness races will be made a fea- 
ture of the program. With suspension 
of the state fair, Fresno is looking for- 
ward to the best exhibition in its his- 
tory. 

One of the biggest cherry crops in 
vears is the prediction of a Stockton 
paper. In all parts of San Joaquin 
County the trees are heavily laden 
with fruit. The first Stockton cherries 
are expected on the market about May 
Ist. 
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An alfalfa mill at Gosford in Kern 
County is turning out about fitty tons 
a week, practically all of which is used 
in local consumption. 

Alfalfa cutting has been under way 
throughout the valley for several 
weeks past. Another big hay produc- 
uon is the prediction of dealers. 

During the past twelve months 
10.000 acres have been added to the 
alala acreage of Kern County, in- 
dicating the growth of the dairying in- 
dustry in this locality. 

Local men are working to establish 
à co-operative creamery in Merced to 
make a more economical disposition ot 
a large amount of cream which is pro- 
duced on Merced farms and shipped 
away. "There is already one creamery 
here, but the plant is not big enough 
to handle all the cream produced. 

Eighty cases of eggs per week are 
being shipped trom Tulare to Los An- 
veles. This is equal to 28,800 eges. 
Dealers report a big demand for eggs 
in the south, with prices generally 
vood. The large influx of eastern 
visitors is said to be responsible for 
the big demand. 

Eighty acres of land has been sold 
at bakersfield to C. J. Hurrie & Son 
of Stockton, who will erect a glass fac- 
torv on it. It is the only concern mak- 
ing window glass west of Kansas, the 
other glass factories confining their 
efforts. to bottle making. The plant 
will cost about $35.000 to erect. The 
concern was attracted to Dakersfield bv 
the cheap price of gas. 

Creameup Fidessas Conucopia, a 
three-vear-old bull from the Holstein- 
Freisian “Creamcup Herd” of Miss 
Mav M. Holdridge, north of Modesto, 
was sold Thursday to M. H. Tickenor, 
one of the proprietors of the Carnation 
Stock Farm, where “Carnation milk” ‘s 
produced, for the sum of $1,000. The 
animal was shipped Thursday by ex- 
press to the Carnation Farm at Ocono- 
mowoe, Wisconsin. He weighed 1870 
pounds, and cost $199 to send by ex- 
press. Cornucopia leaves a number of 
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beautiful calves among the Stanislaus 
herds, several of which are in the 
Creamcup herd. 

According to citrus authorities, at no 
time in the history of the East Side 
district has there been a heavier or an 
earlier orange bloom than characterizes 
this season. The condition applies to 
practically all portions of the foothill 
orchard area. The bloom is uniform 
over the trees and the orchards have 
an exceptionally vigorous appearance. 
While any estimate of the crop mani- 
festly cannot be made at this early 
season, it is confidently expected that 
the output this vear will be a record- 
breaker. 

About thirtv-hve of the leading 
dairymen of Los Banos held a second 
meeting early this month to further 
the organization of a new co-operative 
scheme of establishing an independent 
creamery. Several from Gustine at- 
tended and with their help the total 
number of cows signed for was 11.079, 
of which Gustine will contribute 4284, 
While Los Banos supplies 4280. A 
committee was appointed to draw up 
bv-laws as follows: G. L. Kerr of Gus- 
tine, M. A. Marshall, M. A. Betten- 
court, C. H. Waggoner, Harry Foletta 
and J. L. MeClelland. 

That bumper crops will be reaped all 
over the San Joaquin Vallev 1s the re- 
port that Fred P. Roullard, county hor- 
ticultural commissioner, has filed with 
the board of supervisors. “If con- 
ditions are as favorable up to harvest 
time as thev have been to the present 
date," reports the horticultural com- 
missioner, "the crops in Fresno and in 
other counties of the callev will be the 
largest on record." 

The Farmers! Institute and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Merced 
County are collaborating in arranging 
a county fair, to be held in the fall. 
The event will be designed particularly 
for the encouragement of the small 
farmer and for the purpose of engen- 
dering a spirit of co-operation among 
the agriculturists of the community. 
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A parental home school farm is being 
planned in Kern County. 

Miller and Lux this year have 1,000 
acres in rice at their Holland Ranch, 
south of Dos Palos. 


The sugar beet factory at Visalia 
has interested farmers as far north as 
Merced in the growing of beets this 
season. 

From figures being compiled by the 
people issuing the city directory, the 
population of Fresno and vicinity is 
50,000. 

One day during the month Newman 
shipped 350 cans of cream, valued at 
$3,500. One-half of the shipment came 
from Merced County. The creameries 
of Stanislaus in their efforts to gain 
business scour the entire upper end of 
the valley with their auto trucks. 

Josiah Gregg of Visalia, an enthu- 
siast in the growing of poppies, is said 
to be the only person who has so far 
produced an entirely white poppy. He 
also has red, purple and cream colored 
poppies in his record of achievement. 

That Coalinga is making very rapid 
strides along agricultural lines was 
shown at a recent meeting of the poul- 
try raisers in that city. It had been 
found that more eggs and poultry than 
the community required were now 
being produced and ways of disposing 
of the surplus were wanted. 

A. R. Kanaga, president of the 
American Irrigation Association, re- 
cently addressed the business men of 
Coalinga in connection with the Coa- 
linga irrigation project which was 
launched three years ago when Con- 
gress was asked to appropriate money 
to reclaim the land in this district by 
irrigation. He told of the work now 
being done toward securing an appro- 
priation and expressed the belief that 
in the due course of time the big work 
would be realized. 

According to information received by 
the engineering department of Tulare 
County, plans are now being worked 
out by the United States park author- 
ities for the construction of a new road 
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through Sequoia National Park to con- 
nect with the new Tulare County road, 
running from Mineral King to Lemon 
Cove. The highway as planned, for 
which an appropriation is said to be 
available, will connect on the west with 
the Red Hill road, now being built. 
According to the government state- 
ment, it is planned to build an entirely 
new road, which will total about fifty 
miles in length, and which will be so 
laid out that none of the grades will 
exceed 5 per cent, making it especially 
attractive to automobilists. 


Five hundred acres in the Oakdale 
irrigation district have been planted to 
rice. Japanese are lessees of the prop- 
erty. The land has been leased for a 
term of three years from local citizens 
who have large holdings in the Paul- 
sell section, and if the present experi- 
ment is successful they propose to 
plant additional land next year. The 
Japanese say that the land in the Paul- 
sell district is ideal for rice culture, 
and expect to secure a lease on be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 additional acres. 

Members of the Tulare Board of 
Trade have practically secured all ot 
the rights of way for the proposed 
state highway routing through this 
county south of Tulare, and it is an- 
nounced that conditional deeds for 
these rights of way tracts will be ready 
for transmission to the county author- 
ities in the near future. Securing this 
strip of land closes up the last of the 
right of way gaps from Fresno to Bak- 
ersfield. 

Members of the Dinuba Chamber of 
Commerce have given their approval 
to the plans for the organization in 
the Alta district of a co-operative 
cannery and a committee of the cham- 
ber is now engaged in signing up the 
peach growers of this district. It is 
estimated that a plant sufficient for 
handling the output of this section 
would cost about $30,000. It is pro- 
posed to raise this amount through 
notes signed by the growers, who will 
become members of the association. 
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Thousands of Acres to be Placed Under 
Cultivation by Irrigation Project 


In the course of a few weeks, twenty 
thousand acres of Kings County land 
will come under the ditch for the first 
time. This land lies between Hanford 
and Tulare Lake and is some of the 
richest in the county. Forty-eight 
miles of canal have been built with in- 
numerable miles of laterals. 

The canals have been built by the 
Kings County Development Company 
and the El Rico-Gates-Cleveland in- 
terests. The Kings County Develop- 
ment Company's canal is twenty-five 
miles long, one hundred twenty-five 
feet wide and twenty-five feet deep. 
The El Rico canal is twenty-three 
miles in length, sixty feet wide and 
twenty feet deep. Both canals take 
their main water supply from the 
Kings and Tule rivers and part of the 


system 1s already in use. A subsidiary 
canal has been dug which drains the 
water of Tulare Lake into the main 
canal system where giant centrifugal 
pumps lift the water into higher level 
canals. The lake drainage canal is 
three feet lower than the lowest point 
in the lake. When the lake has been 
dried up the canal will then serve to 
irrigate the reclaimed acres. 

According to present arrangements, 
irrigation will begin the middle of 
April, with thousands of acres in 
alfalfa. The El Rico Company has 
three whole sections in alfalfa and will 
probably irrigate at least every five 
weeks from the middle of April until 
fall. The Gates ranches and the Cleve- 
land lands are largely planted to alfalfa 
and will require much water. 


West Side Territory to Enjoy Another 
Big Wheat and Corn Year 


Between 25,000 and 30,000 acres of 


raw land in the vicinity of Huron will 
be broken and set to corn this year, 
in addition to about 15,000 acres al- 
ready under cultivation. Just south of 
Huron, in Tar Canyon, an 8,000 acre 
tract is being made ready for corn. 
With this acreage close on 40,000 acres 
in one district of Kings County alone 
will be under corn this season. Last 
vear corn predominated in the Huron 
district, and will again this year, de- 
spite the fact that the high price of 
wheat has induced many farmers to 
plant that grain extensively. 


Hundreds of men and teams have 
been busv all winter plowing and pre- 
paring the land for the spring sowing. 
With plenty of water already in the 
land and the promise of an abundance 
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all the summer in the irrigation ditches 
there should not be the slightest chance 
of anything but a bumper crop. 


The rainfall in the Huron district is 

now two inches above normal and the 
soil is in excellent condition, particu- 
larly along Pleasant Valley. On many 
of the big ranches tractors have almost 
entirely superseded horses, this being 
particularly noticable in the plains on 
the west side where a vast acreage is 
being put into cereals. 
- Twenty-five thousand acres of wheat 
is already in, and as soon as the rains 
cease several thousand acres additional 
will be drilled. 

More hands will be employed this 
coming harvest than for many years, 
despite the introduction of the trac- 
tor in the harvest field. 
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Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the March report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department cf the In- 
dependent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


EE z Daily Average 
District 22 se E = zs » 
CI F pev S m Iz a 

Kern River ......... 3 1.222. 5552728 17927 17.889 19.801 
MeWittrick .......... EC ve 235 314,450 10,144 10.532 10,606 
Midway-Sunset ..... 4 47 11 5 1230 3,352,478 108,144 111.270 135,305 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. 1 5 2 .. 255 363,475 11725 11947 13,221 
Coalinga die sed archaea 1 11 1 2 815 1,228,377 39,625 38,715 43,705 
Lompoc-Santa Maria. 4 .. .. 230 357,361 11,528 11.2359 11,689 
Ventura Co.-Newhall. 3 16 2 .. 433 760730 2475 2451 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 609 187,100 0,088 6694 6.731 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 4 48 4 2 569 1,126.479 36,337 37,242 37,974 
Summerland ........ ie Bo ee ite 125 4.050 160 177 163 
Total March ........ 14 136 20 9 5,813 7,567,197 244,103 248,176 281,841 
bebrüdrV resiveri 10 128 32 21 5.783 6948929 248,176 ...... ...... 
Stocks March Ist, 1915 ziedaa-c en bro E EA OR a oA qaare 4 59,535,095 
Alarch- Production » Losses cedo vu a N A N U «eke ter Es Pad Vas 7,567,197 

67,102,292 
SHipmients! Aare Gaus cee aes DE Sae dub v ROME NEU Pai anaE 7,473,359 
Stocks April T. I915 4.02 556 ease er Ee ER a eA eee 59,628,033 
Stocks. Increased. March 424b RRSEA E vUPUCDUr (e vea ROS 93,838 

Daily Average Daily Average 
March February 1914 

Production iad: hea ya ex beaded Reese 244.103 248,176 281,841 
SHIPMGNS 2244324 ewe Career hs ede 241,076 219,196 258,825 
SEDIS oru E NES D dua ades ete 3,027 28,980 23.016 
COIT SIUE T0 see io ied io pu scies 28,000 28,000 18,500 


Potential Surplus .................eess. 31.027 56,080 41,516 


An electric vacuum cleaner is now Nearly 6,000,000 electrical horse- 
made to be used on printing presses to power are available from the water 
keep the forms and rollers clean dur- powers of Norway. 
ing the printing operation. The dreadnaught, California, to be 

Among the exhibits of the General constructed at the New York Navy 
Electric Company at the Panama- Yard, will be the first battleship pro- 
Pacific Exposition is a complete Home pelled by electric motors. 


Electrical where much of the manual A number of new type electric disn- 

labor of housekeeping is accomplished washing machines suitable for use in 

by electricity. the home have recently been perfected. 
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United States Has Plenty 
of Wheat 


That 1,000,000 bushels of wheat a 
day can be exported until July 1, in 
addition to supplying this country's 
needs, is the reassuring statement from 
the Agricultural Department. Before 
July 1, the department points out, the 
new wheat will be coming in, so there 
need be no fear of a shortage which 
will actually deprive the people of this 
country of bread. 

Had it not been for the war, with 
the closing of the Dardanelles, which 
locked up Russia's surplus, and had it 
not been for a world's shortage, out- 
side of the United States, estimated at 
400.000.000 bushels, the farmers of the 
United States, instead of selling their 
wheat at high prices, would really be 
in a serious condition, the department 
experts say. They would be looking 
eagerly for buvers of their wheat, with 
prices probably way down below the 
cost of production. 

The 1914 crop of the United States 
was estimated at 891,000,000 bushels. 
In addition to this 1t was estimated 
that the amount of wheat carried over 
from the 1913 crop was 76,000,000 
bushels, so that there was on hand a 
total of about 967,000,000 bushels. The 
normal consumption of wheat in this 
country is about 5.3 bushels, so that 
it would require 520,000,000 bushels 
to supplv the food requirements of the 


United States, besides about 90,000,000 
bushels needed for seed. 


So the surplus remaining for export 
was, roughly, 357,000,000 bushels. On 
January 30th about 210,000,000 bushels 
had been exported, which left, at that 
time 40,000,000 more bushels available 
for export than the average at that time 
during the last five years. 

So that Mr. Farmer, much as he 
may deplore the war and the slaugh- 
ter, may at least be thankful that some- 
thing prevented him from finding him- 
self with what would have almost been 
a drug on the market on his hands. 
Instead he finds himself with the high- 
est price in years for his big money 
crop. 


California's Bonded Indebtedness 
More Than $100,000,000 


A rather startling chapter in the 
biennial report of State Controller 
John S. Chambers is that which deals 
with the ever-increasing bond  in- 
debtedness of the state, counties and 
cities. The cities show, for instance, 
that in 1910 the bond debts of the 
California municipalities, incomplete, 
amounted to $28,539,795.84, and in 
1913 had jumped to the enormous 
total of $100.387,559.40. The bond in- 
debtedness of the various counties in 
1907 amounted to $6,555,660, and in 
1914 to $57,353,545. The State of Cah- 
fornia during the forty years preced- 
ing 1910 did not encourage the crea- 
tion of bond indebtedness. Jn that 
year, however, they voted bonds in 
the sum of $29,500,000, of which 
$18,000,000 was for state highway pur- 
poses. The state, in addition, stands 
responsible for its share of the bond 


indebtedness of its various sub- 
divisions outstanding in November, 


1910, when the new svstem of taxation 
when into effect, which amounted to 
$77 682,312.28. 

Last election the people by their 
votes authorized a bond issue of 
$3,000.000 for additional state build- 
ings at Sacramento and $1,000,000 for 
state buildings at San Francisco. 
There also was approved an issue of 
$1,800,000 for the University of Cali- 
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fornia. These bonds run for a period 
of fifty years, carrying four or four 
and one-half per cent interest. It is 
calculated that at the end of the fifty- 
year period the interest will have 
amounted to $8,500,000, or, in round 
numbers, $3,000,000 more than the 
total issue. In other words, the cost 
to the state for erecting buildings of 
a probable value of $5,800,000 will 
amount to $14,500,000. Just as the 
way of emphasizing how the interest 
charges run up, it is calculated that 
for these bond issues for the fifty-year 
period the average amount of interest 
paid will be about $170,000 a year. 


Boost for Raisins—Here’s An 
Appetizing Recipe 


The good work of the committees in 
charge of the Raisin Day celebration 
and the all-year-round campaign that 
has been inaugurated to more thor- 
oughly popularize the California raisin, 
is being felt all over the country. Rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, clubs 
and thousands of merchants have been 
interested and once the raisin has been 
given a trial, its delectable and whole- 
some qualities as a foodstuff have never 
failed to win favor. All manner of new 
creations in the culinary art have been 
employed by the thousands of experts 
in this line, and almost every one has 
devised some new and novel way in 
which to make use of the raisin. From 
the California Club of Los Angeles 
comes the following: 


Hot Corn Bread with Raisins 
(Pain De Mais) 


Put 4 ounces of creamery butter into 
a tin basin; work it to a cream with 4 
ounces of sugar; add a pinch of salt 
and 4 fresh eggs, singly, also a gill of 
milk. Then sift in 1 pound of corn 
flour and V? pound of wheat flour into 
which has been previously added 2 tea- 
spoontuls of best baking powder. Add 
another gill of milk to finish. Knead 
in raisins in desired quantity, then but- 
ter some cornbread moulds, fill three- 
quarters full, lay on baking sheets and 
bake in hot oven twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. Remove them as soon as done. 
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Pertinent Advice as to Practice 
of Economy 


At a recent convention of Union Oil 
Company foremen, E. E. Chamberlain, 
of Ventura, gave the following sug- 
gestions on "How to Make Small Pro- 
ducers Pay.” In beginning his re- 
marks he said: . 

“The first and most important rule 
to. be observed in handling small pro- 
ducers 1s 


ECONOMY 


Every dollar expended in operation 
must show a value of one hundred 
cents. 

Careful consideration of small details. 


Only conscientious and resourceful 


men should be employed. 
Negligence should not be tolerated. 


Oil in quantities reduces the cost of 
production; get the last barrel. 

Maintenance is an important item in 
relation to Economy. 

Y is the last letter in Economy and 
Economy should be practiced to the 
letter." 

Why not follow this advice, Mr. 

Farmer? It will pay you to. 


The Small Town Papers 
Appeal to Farmers 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has come to recognize the 
agricultural press and small town 
papers as the most effective avenue for 
disseminating agricultural information. 
In order to get the facts in the case, 
the department recently sent out four 
men on motorcycles across a dozen 
states to interview farmers on their 
farms to find out the source of their 
agricultural information outside of 
practical experience. The results were 
that it was found that a surprisingly 
small number were receiving agricul- 
tural bulletins. A still smaller per cent 
were using these. On the other hand 
a great majority of the farmers were 
taking agricultural and county papers 
and were reading the agricultural data 
contained therein. 
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Merchants of Merced Inaugurate Series of 
“Trade Days” for Benefit of Farmer 


At Merced the merchants of the city have inaugurated a series of “Trade 


Days" 


to bring about a closer relationship between the business interests ot 
the city and the farmers of the county. 


The Merced County Merchants' Asso- 


ciation believes that by benefitting the farmer, the individual members of its or- 
ganization will also be benefitted. W. C. Allsup, secretary of the association, 
has explained the purpose of the movement in the following letter urging the 
co-operation of all persons for the best interests of the community. 


By W. C. ALLSUP, 
Secretary Merced County Merchants' Association 


Many of the readers of this article 
no doubt have been wondering just 
what we mean by “Trade Day," and I 
don't know of anything that can be 
said to more fully emphasize what we 
mean than to say, we mean exactly 
what we say. Trade Day is a day for 
vou to trade. 

Few people realize how far-reaching 
and what great results can and will be 
accomplished by Trade Day. That you 
may more fully appreciate the value 
of this day, which 1s being given over 
to you for a specific purpose, I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
dollars of dead capital lying around 
vour farms going to rust and ruin, 
which is a shameful waste of material. 

There are many farmers in the San 
Joaquin Valley who have plows, rakes, 
discs and many other implements 
which are perfectly good, but are no 
longer of use to them. This same 
machinery is of value to some one, and 
if you will take advantage of these 
Trade Davs and bring this machinery 
to Merced on Trade Day, you can 
readily find a buyer or some one with 
whom you can trade vour surplus for 
something’ which will be of more use 
to vou. There are many of you who 
feel that you would like to purchase 


some new, modern, up-to-date farm 
machinerv, but vou have not the 
monev. Now,if vou can sell vour sur- 


plus machinery, which you have no 
use for, vou will be able to buy this 
new machine you have been wanting. 

You may want to buy or sell or trade 
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a horse, a mule, a cow, a pig, a chicken, 
a turkev, a duck, or your old pocket 
knife. On our first Trade Day, which 
was Saturday, April 10th, one could 
have sold fifty good milk cows at a 
reasonable price and a good many hogs 
were wanted. There were several 
horse buyers, but up to noontime, thev 
saw no horses on the line, so they went 
away. Now, if vou folks have any- 
thing in the line of stock you want to 
sell, bring it on the next Trade Dav; 
or, may be your wife has something 
to trade—some fancy sofa pillow, some 
of her fine needlework or some fur- 
niture. May be it is perfectly good 
but out of date and no longer usetul 
to her. She may want to keep it for 
sentiment's sake, but remember, there 
are a good many young married 
couples who would like to have that 
baby buggy which she has stored awav. 

Trade Dav might well be name: 
"Farmers! Day," for it is in every 
sense of the word a day for the farmer, 
a day which will be of more value to 
him than any other day in the vear, 
if he will but use it as it is intended. 
You will not only turn your thousands 
of dollars of dead capital into living, 
working capital, but you will be per- 
mitted to meet your old friends. whom 
vou have not seen for months or years, 
and renew your acquaintance. You 
will be able to meet strangers and 
make new friends. You will learn of 
different methods of farming by talk- 


ing to your fellow-farmer; vou will 
have an opportunity to learn his 
methods of success, or his lack of 
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method which caused failure, and be- 
cause of your meeting and rubbing 
elbows with your fellowmen and bar- 
gaining and dickering for this, that and 
the other, it makes you a better and 
brighter man, it gives you an oppor- 
tunity to mix pleasure with business, 
and it gives you an opportunity to do 
business in a very pleasant and agree- 
able way. 

There are some of you farmers who 
seem to think the merchant or the 
townsman is not interested in you; 
well, 1f we have such a merchant or 
townsman, he 1s an awfully poor stick 
of a fellow. Your interests and our 
interests are identical. It is to your 


interest that we have a successful and 
prosperous and beautiful Merced. It 
is to Merced's interests that all of you 
prosper, that you live in better homes, 
that you educate your children, that 
you do all of these things which will 
be accompanied with success. Your 
success is our success. Trade Day will 
bring success more abundantly to you 
and to us if you will get the spirit and 
get in the game; if, when you refer to 
Merced, you say, “It is our town," and 
when we refer to you, we say, "Our 
farmers," and then when we all get 
together and trade, we can look each 
other in the face and smile, and look 
forward to the next Trade Day. 


West Side Territory Looms Up Strong 
As Successful Olive Belt 


Olive growing bids fair to become 
one of the big industries on the west 
side and in northwest Kings County. 
This land, which until recently was 
onlv classed as spring and fall pasture, 
was found to be in the artesian belt, 
with the result that three sections of 
olives have already been put in. 

One whole section has been set out 
to olives by Frank Anderson of Han- 
ford, who has leveled the land, installed 
a big pumping plant, connected with 
an artesian well which supplies a res- 
ervoir for irrigation purposes. Half of 
the land is in Mission olives and the 
rest in Manzanillos. George Aydelott 
of Hanford has planted a half section 
this spring, after leveling the land and 
developing water, while George Mur- 


California Proves That 
It Can Grow Good Tea 


A new industry, tea raising, has al- 
ready been proven a success in Cali- 
iornia by Japanese, experts declare. 
For some years they have been rais- 
ing tea near Hayward for their own 
use, and have shown conclusivelv that 
the climate and soil are well adapted 
to raising the crop. 
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ry of Hanford and others have put out 
quarter sections. In each case the land 
will be watered by artesian water. 

For the present, furrow irrigation 
will be followed, as the ample supply 
makes it unnecessary.to conserve. This 
greatly reduces the cost of beginning 
an orchard. 

Since last fall, when several test 
wells were dug, the supply of water 
has increased rather than decreased. 
The most recently bored wells have 
shown that an ample head of water 
to irrigate half a section can be ob- 
tained from one boring. 

All of the wells that were drilled 
during the fall have given a steady 
flow during the winter, the water com- 
ing from 800 to 1200 feet. 


California Leads. All Other 
States in Road Work 


During the year 1914 the California 
Highway Commission lef 153 contracts 
for approximately 1.200 miles of road 
at a cost of between $10,000.000 and 
$11,000,000. In addition to this. the 


counties have done a great amount of 
road building and road improving. 
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Resuscitation from Electric Shock 
by "Prone-Pressure" Method 


An accidental electric shock usually respiration has been continued for ap- 
does not kill at once, but may only  proximately two hours. 


stun the victim and for a while stop The Schafer, or “prone-pressure,” 
his breathing. The shock is not likely method of artificial respiration, slightly 
to be immediately fatal because: modified, is illustrated and described 


(a) The conductors may make only in the following resuscitation rules. 
a brief and imperfect contact with the The advantages of this method are: 


body. 
(b) The skin, unless it is wet (a) Easy performance, little mus- 
' cular exertion is required. 


offers high resistance to the current. 


The hope of restoring the victim (b) Larger ventilation in the lungs 
lies in prompt and continued use of than by the supine method. 
artificial respiration. (c) Simplicity. The operator makes 


FIG. 1—INSPIRATION; 
PRESSURE OFF. 
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The reasons for this statement are: no complex motions and readily learns 
(a) The body continuously depends the method on first trial. 


on an exchange of air, as shown by the (d) No trouble from the tongue 
fact that we must breathe in and out falling back into the air passage. 
about fifteen times a minute. (e) No risk of injury to the liver 


(b) If the body is not thus re- or ribs, if the method is executed with 
peatedly supplied with air, suffocation proper care. 
occurs. Aid can be rendered best by one who 
(c) Persons whose breathing has has studied the rules and has learned 
been stopped by electric shock have them by practice on a volunteer sub- 
been reported restored after artificial ject. 
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The following set of rules have been 
recommended by the Commission on 
Resuscitation from Electric Shock rep- 
resenting the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the National Electric Light 
Association and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

Admonition is given to follow these 
instructions even 1f the victim appears 
dead. 


Immediately Break the Circuit 
With a single quick motion, free the 
victim from the current. Use any dry 
non-conductor (clothing, rope, board) 


to move either the victim or the wire. 
Beware of using metal or any moist 
material. While freeing the victim 
from the live conductor have every 
effort also made to shut off the cur- 
rent quickly. 


Instantly Attend to Victim’s 
Breathing 
1. As soon as the victim is clear 
of the conductor, rapidly feel with 
your finger in his mouth and throat 
and remove any foreign body (tobacco, 
false teeth, etc.). Then begin artificial 
respiration at once. Do not stop to 
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loosen the victim’s clothing now ; every 
moment of delay is serious. Proceed 
as follows: 


(a) Lay the subject on his belly, 
with arms extended as straight for- 
ward as possible and with face to one 
side, so that nose and mouth are free 
for breathing (see Figure 1). Let an 
assistant draw forward the subject’s 
tongue. 


(b) Kneel, straddling the subject’s 
thighs and facing his head; rest the 
palms of your hands on the loins (on 
the muscles of the small of the back), 


FIG. 2—EXPIRATION,; 
PRESSURE ON. 


with fingers spread over the lowest 
ribs, as in Figure 1. 

(c) With arms held straight, swing 
forward slowly so that the weight of 
your body is gradually, but not vio- 
lently, brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject (see Figure 2). This act should 
take from two to three seconds. 


(d) Then immediately swing back- 
ward so as to remove the pressure, thus 
returning to the position shown in Fig- 
ure T 


(e) Repeat deliberately twelve to 
fifteen times a minute the swinging 
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forward and back—a complete respira- 
tion in tour or five seconds. 

(f) As soon as this artificial res- 
piration has been started, and while it 
is being continued, an assistant should 
loosen any tight clothing about the 
subject’s neck, chest or waist. 

2. Continue the artificial respiration 
(if necessary, two hours or longer), 
without interruption, until natural 


breathing is restored, or until a 
physician arrives. If natural breath- 
ing stops after being restored, use ar- 
tificial respiration again. 

3. Do not give any liquid by mouth 
until the subject 1s fully conscious. 

4. Give the subject fresh air, but 
keep him warm. 

As soon as accident is discovered, 
notify the official next in authority. 


Rules and Regulations--Have You a Copy? 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
has compiled and had published a set 
of installation rules and regulations for 
electrical apparatus applicable to all 
operations on the system of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation. 
The publication is in the form of a 
neat pamphlet, just the right size to 
fit in your pocket, where it should 
always remain so as you can refer to 
it at any time when there arises a 
doubt in your mind as to exactly the 
correct action to take. The pamphlets 
have been generally distributed 
throughout the system, but if for any 
reason you have not obtained yours, 
ask your foreman or superintendent or 
send in a request to the Safetv Com- 
mittee in the Fresno office. Remem- 
ber, you are to be guided by the rules 
and regulations in this pamphlet. 

The following is the introductory 
prepared by Mr. Quinn, which pre- 
cedes the rules and regulations in de- 
tail: | 

"Safety First" 

There will be absolutely no work 
done on live wires carrying over 500 
volts (except trolley work). When 
work is to be done on circuits carry- 
ing over 500 volts, the same are to be 


killed and grounded before being 
touched. This ground must be good 
and sufficient, and be applied by means 
of grounding hooks, which have been 
supplied to all districts. Whenever 
circuits of any description or kind are 
to be switched, operated, or adjusted 
so that men can work on them, it will 
be required that at least two people 
check the switching done, to see that 
everything has been adjusted accord- 
ing to the proper intentions, and all 
wires or apparatus with which the op- 
erator will come in direct contact must 
be effectively grounded, as described. 

Foremen will be held responsible for 
the instruction of men under them in 
the proper method of handling high 
voltage lines and apparatus, and in the 
proper procedure for self-protection, 

All employes are absolutely forbid- 
den to handle 10,000 volt fuses by any 
means except the standard switching 
stick furnished for the purpose. 

The strict observance of these rules 
is essential for the protection of vour- 
self and fellow workmen. Failure to 
comply with them will meet with in- 
stant dismissal from the service of the 
company. 


“Safety First” 
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| OF INTEREST IN THE ELECTRICAL WORLD | 


The days of making brick by hand 
are no more. Electricity is now ex- 
tensively used in brick making plants. 


A large Chicago retail store employs 
200 electric trucks for delivery service. 

Submarines utilize storage batteries 
and electricity for power when sub- 
merged. 


There are more than 5000 electric 
light companies serving the public in 
this country. 

A new starting device has been per- 
fected for Ford cars by the General 
Electric Company. 


There are 14,152 telegraph stations 
in England and 87,000,000 messages 
were sent last year. 

Owing to the commandeering of 
nearlv all gasoline trucks in Europe 
for the various armies electric trucks 
are finding a ready market. 

Electric delivery wagons which are 
used bv restaurants and caterers are 
equipped with electric heating devices 
to keep food hot en route. 

Of the electricity generated in the 
hvdraulic power plants of Canada, just 
across from our border, more than half 
is exported to the United States. Ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Can- 
adian Government, 1,543,464,097 kilo- 
watt-hours were produced in 1913 by 
Canadian companies with transmission 
lines spreading over the border. Of 
this total, 772,597,049 kilowatt-hours 
were transmitted over the "export" 
lines while 770,867.048 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy were retained for 
use in Canada. Of course this does 
not represent all the hydro-electric 
energy generated in the Dominion. 
There are stations at Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Quebec that manu- 
facture electrical energy for domestic 
consumption only. 

Figures have just been given out 
showing the wonderful development of 
the electrical industry in this country 
up to and including the year 1913. 

This census shows that there was 
a total of 5221 central electric light 
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and power stations in this country in 
1912 and 1260 street and electric rail- 
ways. These two branches of the elec- 
trical industry employ more than 
360,000 men and are capitalized at 
$2,175,678,266 and $4,708,568,141 re- 
spectively. The capital invested in 
electric light and power companies 
jumped from $504,740,253 in 1902 to 
$1,096,913,622 in 1907 and doubled 
again in the next five years. 


A strip of land six miles wide and 
about fifty miles long in the Transvaal, 
South Africa, furnishes about one- 
third of the world’s annual gold sup- 
ply. Of its fifty-three mines, three 
alone, the Crown, the East Rand Pro- 
prietary, and the Randfontein Central 
mines, furnished in 1912 gold to the 
value of $44,403,750, or about one- 
tenth of all that was mined during 
htat year in the entire world. During 
the year, 262 tube mills and nearly 
10,000 stamps were used in this dis- 
trict, while as further indication of the 
gigantic scale upon which these min- 
ing operations are being carried on, it 
may be added that there are employed 
in the mines, 24,334 whites and 205,488 
natives, the aggregate ee paid out 
for labor being $66,881,7 

In the Rand district, ce a billion 
dollars worth of gold has been taken 
out of the earth in the past quarter of 
a century, mines are being worked at 
a depth of 4,000 feet and it is expected 
that they will be extended to five and 
six thousand feet. It 1s because of the 
manifold obstacles to deep level min- 
ing that electricity is rapidly taking 
the place of all other forms of power 
in African gold mining. 

It has removed winding difficulties 
and made mining operations safer. Dy 
replacing steam drive it has also ef- 
fected a reduction of forty per cent in 
the cost of power for operating machin- 
ery. Last, but by no means least, we 
are told that the introduction of elec- 
tricity 1s lessening tuberculosis among 
the gold miners. 
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A Fair Question 
While traveling through Alabama, a 
young salesman was one day forced to 


dine at a farm house. Not being very 
well satisfied with his meal of corn- 
bread and bacon, he asked if he might 
have a glass of milk. 

“No,” replied his host. “Ah don’t 
reckon you'll find any milk around here 
since the dog died." 

“Since the dog died?" echoed the 
stranger. "What's that got to do with 
it?” 

“Why,” replied the farmer, “who do 
you all reckon’s goin’ to go and fetch 
the cow?” 


The Widow's Offering 


A merchant who had been travelinE 
some months was, on his return, in- 
formed of the death of a valued friend. 
A few days later he called upon the 
bereaved widow to offer his expres- 
sions of sympathy. During the visit 
he remarked: | 

“I was a good friend of your late 
husband, and is there not something 
of his which I could have as a momento 
of him?” 

She raised her velvety brown eyes to 
his which a few moments before were 
moist with tears, and said softly: 

"How would I do?" 


Pat's Logic 

A clergyman one day met Pat and 
started to reprimand him for using 
profane language. He said to Pat: 
"Do you know that the Lord hears 
every word you say?" 

Pat thoughtfully said: “Does he 
hear me in Flanagan's Coal Yard?" 

The clergyman answered: “Yes, he 
does." 

“Does he hear me in Casey’s?” 

The clergyman answered again: 
“Ves.” 

Then Pat said: “Yowre a liar, for 
Casey has no coal yard any more.” 


; Some Menagerie 

"It's funny, isn’t it, that everybody 
in our family’s some kind of an ani- 
mal?" 

“Some kind of an animal, Bobby? 
What do you mean?" 

“Why, mother's a dear, you know." 

“Yes, certainly.” 

"And my baby sister is mother’s lit- 
tle lamb, and I’m the kid, and dad’s the 
goat." 


Do You Blame Her? 


“Why do you feed tramps who come 

along? They never do any work for 
you." 
“No,” said the wife; “but it 1s quite 
a satisfaction to see a man eat a meal 
without finding fault with the cook- 
: 33 


ing. 


Sounded Like It 

A laborer who stuttered badly was 
arrested for some misdemeanor and 
was taken before the magistrate. 

"What is your name, prisoner?" 
asked the judge, severely. 

The prisoner screwed up his mouth 
and began: 

" S-s-s-s-s-s-st-sp' 

The magistrate broke in: 

“I am asking what your name is." 

Again the prisoner started in: 

**S-s-s-s-s-s-st-sp" —— 

Whereupon the magistrate lost his 
patience and turned to the policeman 
who had brought the prisoner in: 

"What is this prisoner charged with, 
officer ?" 

“Begorra, Oi don't know, but Oi 
should think it was sody water." 


M 


Might Marry Him 
The Single One: "I shall never for- 
get the good times I've had with Jack." 
The Married One: “Don’t be too 
sure about that, my dear—you may 
marry him some day." 
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Beat Him To It 


A man who prided himself on a won- 
derful imagination that could conceive 
the biggest lies on record once made 
a wager that he could tell a greater 
falsehood than any man in the town 
where he resided. The stakes being 
deposited, he proclaimed that he threw 
a tenpenny nail with such force that 
it pierced the moon. 

"Aye, that is true," exclaimed an- 
other man. *"I saw him do it, for I 
stood on the other side and caught the 
nail'.' 


The Whole or None 


An Easterner who had bought a 
farm in California had heard of his 
neighbor's talent for raising large 
potatoes, so sent his farm hand to get 
a hundred pounds. 

“You go back home,” answered the 
talented farmer to the messenger, "and 
tell your boss that I won't cut a potato 
for any one."—Ladies' Home Journal. 


Taking No Chances 


“Johnnie!” 

“VWes’m p 

“Why are you sitting on that boy's 
face?" 

“Why I" 

"Did I not tell you to always count 
a hundred before you gave way to pas- 
sion and struck another boy?” 

"Xes'm, and I'm doin‘ it; I'm just 
sittin’ on his face so hell be here when 
I’m done countin' the hundred." 


All Along 


Pat was employed on an engineering 
job a few miles out of the city, and 
wás carried to his work by an express 
train, which accommodatingly slowed 
up near the scene of his labors. One 
morning, however, the train rushed 
through the cut without reducing its 
speed, and the superintendent of the 
job looked in vain for Pat. At last he 
saw a much battered Irishman limping 
back down the ties and called to him: 
"Hello, Pat! Where did you get off?" 

Pat turned stiffly, and, waving his 
hand toward the steep embankment, 
sighed, “Oh, all along here!” 


Correct 

A teacher in a New Jersey educa- 
tional institution had been trying to 
make clear to her pupils the principle 
in physics that heat expands and cold 
contracts. The rule was discussed in 
its various aspects and bearings, and 
finally the teacher said: 

"William Brown, suppose you give 
me a good example of this rule." 

"Well, ma'am," answered William, 
"in summer, when it is hot, the days 
are longer, and in winter, when it is 
cold, the days are shorter." 


Knew How to Ask 

The new thinister in a Georgia 
church was delivering his first sermon, 
and his prayer served to cover the 
whole category of human wants. Aíter 
the services, one of the deacons asked 
the old darkey janitor, who had been 
a critical listener, what he thought of 
the new minister. “Don’t you think 
he offers up a good prayer, Joe?" 

"Ah mos' suhtainly does, Boss. 
Why, dat man axed de Lord fo' things 
dat de odder preacher didn't eben know 
He had!” 


Sure, Pat Knew 

"Nature," explained the philosopher, 
"always tries to make compensation. 
For instance, if one eye is lost, the 
sight of the other becomes stronger; 
and if a person grows deaf in one ear, 
the hearing of the other becomes more 
acute." . 

"Faith," said Pat, “and I believe 
you're right; for I've noticed that when 
a man has one leg shorter, the other 
is always longer." 


At It Again 

One day his employer called the 
young man into his private office and 
gave him a sound lecture. He dwelt 
chiefly on his art of prevarication and 
wound up by saying: 

"You know, James, that you are 

always lying." 

“Sir,” said James, "I would have you 
remember that I am a gentleman!” 

“There you go again," said his em- 
ployer. 
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Habit of Promptness 


“Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that 1s the stuff life is made of.” 

Jenjamin Franklin, who said this, not only 
understood the value of time but he put a 
price on it that made others appreciate its 
worth. 

A customer who came one day to Franklin's 
little book store in Philadelphia, not being 
satisfied with the price demanded by the clerk 
for a book he wanted, demanded to see the 
proprietor. The clerk pleaded that Mr. Frank- 
lin was very busy in the pressroom, but the 
customer insisted, and Franklin, summoned, 
hurried out. 

"What is the lowest price you will take for 
this book, sir?" asked the leisurely customer. 

"One dollar and a quarter," was the prompt 
replv. 

“What? Why, your clerk asked me only a 
dollar just now!” 

“True.” said Franklin, “and I could have 
better afforded to take a dollar than to leave 
mv work." 

The customer thought him joking. "Come 
now.” he said, laughing, “your lowest price 
for this book.” 

“One dollar and a half.” 

“Why, man, vou just said a dollar and a 
quarter!” 

“Ves, and I could better have taken that 
than a dollar and a half now.” 

The purchaser paid the higher price. At 
that he had learned cheaply from the greatest 
philosopher of his day not only that he who 
squanders his own time 1s foolish. but that he 
who wastes the time of others is a thief. 

Success will meet no man half way unless 
he is on time. 

The habit of promptness is a priceless pos- 
session, 
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Fresno 

President W. G. Kerckhoff was a 
visitor in the Fresno office, from his 
home in Los Angeles, the middle of 
the month. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles dur- 
ing the month. 

Assistant General 
Emory Wishon made an extended trip 
to the coast counties districts during 
the month, 

W. P. L'Hommedieu, better known 
as Willy, manager of the Railway and 
Lighting Division of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
was in Fresno during the month from 
his headquarters in San Francisco. 
Wailly is always a welcome visitor. 
One fact that delighted Willy with 
Fresno was the absence of the jitney. 
Willy and the jitney are not on speak- 
ing terms. 

Miss Ora Elwell, stenographer for 
D. P. Mason in the stores department, 
has been absent from the office for sev- 
eral weeks past owing to a serious ill- 
ness. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin and 
his partner, C. C. Dickson, were in the 
Fresno office during the month filing 
reports and attending to other details 
of their work. 

Miss Mamie Sahm, stenographer and 
assistant to Miss Hickman, is gradu- 
ally recovering from the illness which 
has compelled her absence from the 
office for several weeks past. 

H. H. Hughes and W. C. Johnson, 
the genial representatives of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company in this section of the state, 
were in the Fresno office during the 
month, Hughes coming down to join 
Johnson, who makes his headquarters 
in Fresno. Johnnie is the possessor of 
one of the fleet of new Hupmobile 
roadstérs recently purchased by his 
company for the traveling corps. 
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Manager A. 


Auditor D. M. Speed made several 
trips to adjoining districts during the 
month. 

Mr. Edwardo de la Cuesta, a large 
land owner and rancher in the Santa 
Ynez Valley, the center of a rapidly 
growing alíalía territory in the coast 
counties districts, accompanied by his 
son, Reginald, motored to Fresno 
about the middle of the month for the 
purpose of investigating electric pump- 
ing and agricultural conditions in the 
San Joaquin Valley. General Agent 
E. D. Farrow, Jr., met the visitors in 
Fresno and took them on a several 
days' automobile trip through the 
many successful pumping communities 
on the system of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation. They re- 
turned to Fresno from Bakersfield by 
the foothill orange route and they were 
verv enthusiastic over the country, un- 
hesitatingly declaring that in their 
opinion it far surpasses the best the 
southern part of the state can offer. 
Mr. De la Cuesta declares the San 
Joaquin Valley is a revelation and he 
has promised to return with his family 
for a more thorough sightseeing trip 
during the summer months. 

Mrs. E. A. LeMour has been the 
recipient of the congratulations of her 
many friends upon her poetic ability 
which won for her a twenty dollar 
prize offered by a Fresno photo play 
theatre for the most original story sur- 
rounding the story of a particular play 
being shown by the theatre. Mrs. 
LeMour offered her contribution in 
verse and the judges speedily awarded 
her the highest honor. Publication of 
the prize winning effort was made in 
the Morning Republican and some of 
the authoress’ proud friends pasted a 
clipping on the official bulletin board 
of the office. 

Jack Van Huysen, the valley repre- 
sentative of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and Johnnie Carr, of the Valley 
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Electric, made a trip to Coalinga by 
machine recently to attend a Masonic 
lodge activity in the oilfield town. 
- Emil Newman was down from North 
Fork the middle of the month to en- 
gage a cook and otherwise arrange for 
the opening of his camp in preparation 
for the new work soon to begin on the 
No. 2 reservoir in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
' Los Banos, drove down from the north- 
ern end of the system twice during the 
month and on one of the trips was ac- 


serious accident he met with las: 
month. He is still unable to use the 
injured arm, although it is mending 
very rapidly, and he is being assisted 
in his work by F. M. Klipple, of Bak- 
ersfield, who is familiar with the work 
of the department. 

E. L. Albin, operator at the Fresno 
substation, was the victim of an April 
fool's joke perpetrated by one of his 
friends. The word was passed around 
that the stork had paid a visit to the 
Albin household, and Albin was kept 
busy throughout the day answering 


Freddie Upson caught by the camera the day the stork paid a visit to his house. 
Notice the happy smile 


companied on the return by General 
Agent Farrow, who spent several days 
in going over the northern territory. 

C. M. Blackman was in from Sanger 
during the month. 

P. C. McCorkle, relief operator, was 
on duty in the Fresno substation dur- 
ing the month, relieving E. G. Bolton, 
who enjoyed his vacation. 

Charlie Rawlins, of the stores de- 
partment, returned from the Corcoran 
district the middle of the month where 
he had been-chandling the supplies on 
new line ^work in that locality. 

Babe. Walthall is again at his desk 
in the inspection department, and is 
making good recovery from the 


telephone messages from well wishing 
friends. 

O. S. Ambrose was in Bakersfield 
more than a week during the month 
compiling data for Statistician Kinney. 

W. A. McDougall, operator at the 
Famosa substation, enjoyed a week's 
vacation during the month and was 
relieved by E. P. Goldsmith, who also 
worked a shift at the Midway sub- 
station during the month while Op- 
erator Jim Kauffman was away on a 
week's leave of absence. : 

General Superintendent E. A. Ouinn 
made a trip to the Crane Valley dis- 
trict during the month, and Emil New- 
man accompanied him on the return. 
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Operator C. A. McCullah, at the 
Caruthers substation, enjoyed a week’s 
vacation during the month and his 
duties were attended to by Relief Op- 
erator Goldsmith during his absence. 


E. E. Bullard, who formerly was a 
member of the local Stone and Web- 
ster force and more recently has been 
in Tacoma, Wash., has returned to 
Fresno and is filling a position in the 
meter department. 


E. J. Crawford, superintendent of 
operation, and Harvey Shields, elec- 
trical superintendent of the northern 
division, made a trip of inspection to 
the Henrietta substation during the 
month. 

H. D. Orr, operator at the Strath- 
more substation, in addition to his tal- 
ents as a gardener also is a raiser of 
fne Belgian hares, and during the 
month he presented the “Bachelors 
Boarding House" with several beau- 
tiful dressed specimens of the species. 
The boys declared they made a won- 
derful mulligan. 

With the approach of the summer 
season, tennis is rapidly gaining favor 
and many of the office athletes are 
daily appearing on the courts. There 
are several tennis cracks in the Fresno 
office, including L. J. Moore, P. P. Cut- 
ter, E. S. Erwin and Harry Kern, and 
it has been suggested that they form 
a team of singles and doubles to enter 
the various tennis competitions. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
made a trip of inspection of the “west 
60,” going as far south as the Devils 
Den and then crossing over to the Cor- 
coran district and thence to the Tule 
River power house and coming in on 
the "east 60." 

Paul B. Wilson, district agent at 
Madera, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month. 

A 35 horsepower pumping plant has 
been installed in Roeding Park by the 
City of Fresno for the new high pres- 
sure irrigation system established in 
the park. 

Word has reached the office that 
Charlie Lang, in charge of the Copper 
Mine switching station, has sold one 
of his cows. Charlie took advantage 
of the present high price that good 
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milkers bring and it is said he cleaned 
up a cool $100 on “Bossie.” Charlie 
is wishing he had a whole flock of 
them to sell at that figure. 


W. H. McKenzie, substation fore- 
man, made the round of all the stations 
on his list during the month. The 
Strathmore substation has been re- 
moved from McKenzie’s territory and 
he is no longer able to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of that comfortable station. 


Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was called to Visalia on busi- 
ness during the month and later made 
a trip to San Francisco. 

Civil Engineer William Stranahan 
made frequent trips to the rice belt 
around Corcoran during the month aid- 
ing planters with the work of getting 
their seed in. 

District Agent C. M. McCardle was 
a visitor from Dinuba during the past 
month. . 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
made a trip to the Corcoran, Bakers- 
field, Dinuba and Los Banos districts 
during the month. 

Dave Wishon was a visitor in the 
Fresno office during the month. 

J. H. Carr, manager of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company, made an 
excellent hatch of baby chicks during 
the month with an electric incubator. 
The twenty-one days the machine was 
in operation it consumed less than one 
dollars worth of current. The chicks 
were strong and lively. A place was 
provided for them in the show window | 
of the supply store and they attracted 
a great deal of attention from passers- 
by. The incubator has been loaded 
with another setting, duck eggs being 
used this time, and the results will be 
very closely watched. Most are from 
the Pleasant Valley Farm of A. Emory 
Wishon and some were procured by 
Johnnie Carr. Mr. Carr, who is a 
great chicken fancier, declares elec- 
tricity is by far the most efficient and 
reliable agency to use in an incubator. 

The stork visited the household of 
Freddie Upson, of the new business 
department, the latter part of last 
month and left a Freddie Junior. The 
little lad and his mother are now en- 
joying the best of health and there 


never was a more proud father than 
Fred. The day the little stranger ar- 
rived, Freddie was right there with the 
big smile, and thanks to the wise coun- 
sel of Ernest Newlin, who has had 
much experience in the glad hand stuff 
on such occasions, the happy father 
paraded the office with a box of cigars 
from which all the boys were invited 
to partake liberally. Freddie promised 
to let the girls kiss the baby. 

J. H. Carr and Mrs. Carr enjoyed a 
week at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
during the month, and will take an- 
other week’s vacation for the same 
purpose later in the summer. 


Madera 


District Agent Paul B. Wilson has 
been busy during the month with a 
great many prospective users of power 
and some good additional loads are 
expected in the very near future. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the mining dis- 
trict where a great increase in activity 
is noticeable. The Texas Flat Mine 
will be connected to the Raymond line 
before the end of the month, and more 
business in the same locality is ex- 
pected soon. 


Mrs. Horace Parks, wife of one of 
the genial members of the Madera of- 
fice force, is making a speedy recovery 
from an operation for appendicitis 
which she submitted to March 30th. 

Tennis is now the favorite outdoor 
sport of the members of the Madera 
office and the boys are spending as 
much of their spare time as possible 
on the courts. It is probable that a 
match may be secured with the Fresno 
office, where, it 1s understood, several 
reputed cracks hang forth. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson rep- 
resented the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation at the dedication of 
the Farmers Clubhouse at Chowchilla, 
which occurred during the month. Mr. 
Wilson declares that the event was a 
great success. There was much pleas- 
ing and instructive talking and very 
delicious and satisfying refreshments. 
The clubhouse is on the Chowchilla 
Pacific Railway, three miles west of 
the town of Chowchilla, and will easily 
accommodate between three hundred 
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and four hundred people. It is of 
pleasing design, with broad veranda, a 
big assembly hall and well designed 
kitchen. Speeches were made by Pres- 
ident Pann, of the Chowchilla Farm 
Bureau; Dr. Hunt, dean of the Agri- 
cultural College of the University of 
Calfiornia, and Professor Crocheron, 
chief of the Farm Advisor System otf 
the state. Dean Hunt chose as his sub- 
ject "Rural Credits,' and held his 
listeners with marked attention to his 
review of what is now being attempted 
in this important movement. Professor 
Crocheron spoke of the Farm Advisor 
System and its accomplishments, par- 
ticularly in the Chowchilla district, 
highly complimenting the members of 
the Chowchilla Bureau upon their suc- 
cessful endeavors. Musical selections 
were rendered by an orchestra and 
soloists. 

The Madera Chamber of Commerce 
is planning a big May Day Barbecue 
to which the entire county is invited. 
There will be a big free ball, athletic 
events and plenty to eat. Another 
feature of the festival is to be found 
in the fact that everything is to be 
“Grown in Madera.” All the beef, 
mutton, and the accessories to the din- 
ner are to be home produced, home 
cooked and home served. The music, 


Perry Mason, the lord and master of the D. P. 


Mason home. That Dave is giving his youthful 
heir the advantage of a liberal education, the 
above picture testifies. Although the little fel- 
low is only fourteen months old he rides his 
burro like a seasoned campaigner. 
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the amusements and the people who 
enjoy them are to be from Madera 
County. Others are invited, but for 
the time being guests from the out- 
side will be swallowed up in the crowd 
of people from Madera County. 


Selma 

The Selma “bunch” is glad to see 
the genial face of their “Captain” Jack 
Frost on board the “ship” again, after 
a week's absence from illness. 

Collector L. C. Musselman was 
called east on account of his father's 
illness. Mr. Musselman expects to be 
gone three or four weeks. 

While passing through Selma last 
week, Auditor D. M. Speed and Gen- 
eral Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., called 
on Jack Frost, who was confined to 
his bed, and left with him a pair of 
candy canes to assist him in "getting 
around." 

One of the Selma force spent a por- 
tion of an afternoon “house hunting." 
We are all beginning to wonder what 
the prospects are. Both he and she 
seem very happy. 

“Slim” Jobe, our accommodating 
cashier, thinks there's nothing like 
working behind the counter. He says, 
“Of all the pretty girls in the valley, 
the Selmans can’t be beat!” You can't 
borrow a nickel from Jobe now if you 
tried. 

Foreman Pat Lee has entirely re- 
covered from his recent illness and is 
again hard on the job. 


Los Banos 

D. A. Leonard, superintendent of 
the Miller and Lux Holland Farm, was 
working a large crew of men and teams 
earlier in the month planting one thou- 
sand acres to rice. The Wateribune, 
one of the Japanese varieties, was the 
principal variety planted. It has been 
found by previous experiment that this 
variety produces heavier with a larger 
per cent of head rice than any of the 
varieties tried in the locality. Mr. 
Leonard harvested more than fifty 
sacks to the acre of this variety last 
vear. 

W. A. Clark, of Clark and Reed, the 
sales managers for the Oro Loma 
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Farms Company, with offices in San 
Francisco, visited the tract, which is 
situated in this district, several times 
during the month. 

During the past month a 20 horse- 
power motor was installed for T. C. 
McCabe, one and one-half miles west 
of Mendota. Mr. McCabe used a 
caterpillar engine in preparing his land 
for the crop. 

Charles F. Lee, president and man- 
ager of the Oro Loma Farms Com- 
pany, is again on the tract, after hav- 
ing spent some time in a hospital in 
Oakland. Mr. Lee is much improved 
in health and is busy with the further 
development of the tract. The com- 
pany is now equipping two more 50 
horsepower electric pumping plants. 


"The Byron Jackson Iron Works have 


the contract for the plants. 

A co-operative creamery for Los 
Banos now seems assured. Local 
dairymen have held frequent meetings 
of late and have decided to go ahead 
with the erection of a plant which will 
represent an investment in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000. 

E. D. Farrow, Jr., general agent, ac- 
companied District Agent Whittington 
back from Fresno recently, and made 
a trip over the district. The big de- 
velopment work at Ora Loma was very 
pleasing to him. 

The Dos Palos Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion will start their creamery again 
about the first of May. The plant has 
been leased to outside persons and all 
they expect to begin to arrive soon. 
years, but the local dairymen wish to 
make butter and resume the business 
on their own account this year. 


Merced 

Myron Fish, of Providence, R. I, 
general manager of the drag scraper 
dredger which has recently been in- 
stalled on the Merced River one mile 
above Merced Falls, arrived at Merced 
Falls on April 6th on a business trip 
of a few days. He is very well pleased 
with the way the new dredger is op- 
erating. Mr. Fish expects to take in 
the fairs, both at San Francisco and 
San Diego, before returning to Provi- 
dence. 
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R. Casad made a business trip to 

Pleasant Valley during the month in 
connection with line repair work. 
. J. M. Buswell, general inspector, 
made a trip to the Merced district dur- 
ing the month, and while there made 
a trip over the district with R. Casad, 
district agent. 

The Yosemite Lumber Company is 
installing the flash boards on top of 
the dam at Merced Falls and getting 
the pond ready for their logs which 
they expect to begin to receive soon 


this connection A. Y. Meudell, of Bak- 
ersfield, paid this district a visit dur- 
ing the month. District Agent R. 
Casad, under whose supervision this 
work is being rapidly rushed to com- 
pletion with other work connected 
with the district, is a busy man these 
days. 


Crane Valley 
Curley Rogers, of the No. 3 power 
house, enjoyed his vacation during the 
month and took a trip to Fresno. 
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View of the interior of the Bakersfield salesroom—Salesman Carson in charge 
They are figuring on getting their mill 
started by May Ist. 

E. A. Quinn, general superintendent, 
made a business trip to the Merced 


Preparatory to beginning work on 
the No. 2 reservoir, Engineer Emil 


Newman has re-opened his camp at 
North Fork and is rapidly getting the 


district during the month, and was ac- 
companied by Harvey Shields, elec- 
trical superintendent of the northern 
division, 

District Agent R. Casad was in the 
Fresno office during the month on mat- 
ters pertaining to this district. 

Extensive improvements at the local 
gas plant are now being made and in 


work under way. 


Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates and Emil Newman made a trip 
to Chilcoot during the month to look 
into the water conditions. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in the Crane Valley district dur- 
ing the month. 
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Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster was at Power House No. 3 during 
the month in connection with some re- 
pair work, and livened up affairs dur- 
ing his short sojourn in the district. 

The night of April 6th Curley Rogers 
was the victim of a surprise party at 
his home at the No. 3 power house. 
The affair was not so great a surprise 
to “Curley” as had been anticipated 
because he had been “wised up” be- 
torehand to what was going to happen. 
However, that did not prevent a good 
time, and everyone present enjoyed 
themselves to the utmost. Games and 
dancing were indulged in and later in 
the evening refreshments of coffee and 
delicious cake were served. 

Such a good time was enjoyed at 
"Curley's" party, the ladies decided to 
give a follow-up affair and two nights 
later the bachelors of the camp were 
made the recipients of the honor. They 
were completely surprised this time. 
The ladies brought along a bountiful 
plenty of good things to eat, but they 
made the bachelors serve the refresh- 
ments and wash up the dishes later. 
Dancing was the most popular enter- 
tainment of the evening and under the 
skillful guidance of Louis Quinn every- 
one has mastered the tango, fox trot 
and all the other new dances. The 
problem that now confronts the camp 
is to find a building with sufficient 
floor space so that everyone can mix 
in the fun. Everyone enjoyed the 
party and they went home in the wee 
small hours of the morning thinking 
that the happy little community is a 
prettv good place to be living in after 
all. 


Corcoran 


\V ork on estimate 1330, the new line 
to the Dr. Schiffman rice lands, has 
been completed and service is now 
being supplied. Charlie Rawlins, of 
the stores department, has returned to 
his headquarters in Fresno after clos- 
ing up his end of the supply work in 
connection with the job. 

Civil Engineer William Stranahan 
has been a frequent visitor to the dis- 
trict during the month, in connection 
with the surveying work for a number 
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of the big rice plantings which have 
been made in this locality. 

General Superintendent Quinn and 
Electrical Superintendent Shields were 
down from the central office in Fresno 
during the month. 


General Manager A. G. Wishon, 
General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
and George Beatty paid the local office 
a visit the early part of the month 
while on a trip of inspection of the lake 
grain lands. 

After completing their work of en- 
larging the transformer capacity in the 
local substation and preparing the 
Stoll sub to give service to the Dr. 
Schiffman rice line, Construction Fore- 
man Mark Webster and his able as- 
sistant, Harry Bell, returned to Fresno 
to master other problems in construc- 
tion. 

E. M. Haggerty, of the inspection 
department, paid the local office a visit 
during the month checking over the 
consumers ledger transíer. 

Harry Kern, of the collection de- 
partment, was a recent visitor in the 
Corcoran office while on his return to 
Fresno from a business trip to the 
Bakersfield district. 

Auditor D. M. Speed spent a day 
in the Corcoran office recently. 

District Agent James W. Stokes has 
been a busy man this spring season 
owing to the general increase in ac- 
tivity of all descriptions in the Cor- 
coran district. With bright prospects 
for a record breaking grain crop this 
year, Corcoran is expecting to ex- 
perience the busiest summer in the 
history of the town. 

A rival for fame with the "K. A. 
A.s” of Bakersfield and the “Kilo- 
watts" of Fresno can be found here, 
where Grant, Lindsay and O'Neill, of 
the Corcoran office, and A. B. John- 
son hold forth in a neat and perfectly 
appointed bachelor apartments adjoin- 
ing the Corcoran Hotel. The quarters 
have been christened with all due cere- 
mony, “The Shock," and as all of its 
inhabitants are real live wires there 
can be no question as to the propriety 
of the name. In fact it is stated the 
genial district agent has had his watch- 
ful eye on “The Shock” for some time. 
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Dinuba 

District Agent C. M. McCardle re- 
ports the general conditions very good 
in his district. The vineyards and 
orchards throughout the entire district 
are showing every indication of heavy 
crops and if nothing unforeseen occurs 
the coming season will be a prosperous 
one for all. 

District Agent McCardle obtained 
contracts for 36% horsepower addi- 
tional load during the early part of the 
month. The new business consists of 
two 10 horsepower plants, three 3 
horsepower plants, and one 7% horse- 
power plant. 


and Power Magazine 


being planted to vines and trees in all 
parts of this section of the country, in- 
dicates the general prosperity of this 
flourishing district. 


Bakersfield 
General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
down from Fresno during the early 
part of the month to address a meet- 
ing of the city trustees in connection 
with the questions that have arisen re- 
garding the jitney bus competition to 

the street railway lines. 
E. S. Erwin and C. C. Dickson, of 
the auditing department, were in the 
Bakersfield office for some time dur- 


*Admiral" Combs leading the squadron. 


car barn on circus day. 


The new town of Seville has recently 
been added to the system and service 
is now being supplied to nine con- 
sumers and four arcs for street light- 
ing purposes. 

Ten additional street lights have 
been installed at Reedley, and in the 
towns of Dinuba, Reedley and Parlier 
it has been found necessary to increase 
the transformer capacity in order to 
take care of increased lighting load. 

The fact that Dinuba is having 
twelve of its principal blocks paved 
in the latest up-to-date manner, and 
the many new residences of modern 
type being erected in Reedley, Dinuba 
and throughout the whole section, to- 
gether with the additional acreage 
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A string of “extras” lined up in front of the Bakersfield 
Master Mechanic Mickelberry took the picture 


ing the month on a regular trip to this 
district. 

J. B. Carter, district agent at Taft, 
Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Car- 
ter’s mother, were visitors in the Bak- 
ersfield office during the month. 

Garfield Gregg has returned to his 
desk in the main office after a two 
weeks’ vacation, during which time he 
assisted in the building of an addition 
to his home. Gregg declares that car- 
penter work is a great deal more stren- 
uous than office work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Weit, the pop- 
ular proprietors of the Wasco plunge, 
are making plans for the coming an- 
nual outing of the Bakersfield K. V. A. 
Club. Every year the young people of 
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the Bakersfield office and their friends 
journey to Wasco over Sunday to en- 
Joy the swimming tank and good things 
that come from Mother Weit’s kitchen, 
and the event has become one of the 
gala occasions of the year. This year 
the picnic will be held very late in 
April or the early part of May, and 
Mother and Eddie have been prepar- 
ing for it for some time past. It cer- 
tainly promises to be some big time, 
and surely no company employee 
within hailing distance ever wants to 
miss It. 

O. A. Walthall, the district agent at 
McFarland, was in Bakersfield during 
the month, the first visit he had paid 
the office for some time past. 

D. L. Wishon was in town several 
times during the month from Lerdo. 

Duke Gillespie, the foreman of the 
garage, has always had a yearning to 
become a farmer and now has suc- 
ceeded in getting a good start. Com- 
ing back from a trip to the west side 
recently, he came across a little lamb 
which had become lost from a travel- 
ing band of sheep, and he promptly 
appropriated the lonesome little ani- 
mal. Even though it does not take 
very much of a farm to support a 
lamb, Duke says it is a starter anyway. 
He will next have to buy a cow to keep 
the lamb supplied with milk, and then 
plant alfalfa to keep the cow in food, 
and put in an electric pumping plant 
to keep the alfalfa growing, and in that 
manner he may ultimately have a very 
good looking ranch. 


George Beatty, in charge of the com- 
pany’s teaming and live stock, was 
down from Fresno during the month 
looking over the equipment in the 
Bakersfield distfict. 


©. S. Ambrose of the Fresno office, 
and Mr. Vaughn, a rate expert with 
the railroad commission, were visitors 
in the Bakersfield district from Fresno 
during the month, going from here to 
the power house in the canyon where 
they made investigations. 

Walter McDougall, operator at the 
Famosa substation, paid the bunch in 
Bakersfield a visit during the month. 

Superintendent Jack Nelson and 
Mrs. Nelson came down from the 
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power house in the canyon for a short 
visit during the month. 

Auditor D. M. Speed was in the 
Bakersfield district for a day or two 
during the month. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was a visitor in the Dakersfield dis- 
trict during the month, after having 
spent a little time at McFarland and 
vicinity. 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
gas department, made a trip to the 
coast counties districts during the 
month in connection with work in his 
department. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made a trip over the west side oil- 
fields during the month and later, in 
company with Foreman Minor, went 
to the Tule River power house. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, was a visitor in town during the 
month. 

J. R. Ryan, the well known engineer 
of the J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration, was in Bakersfield during the 
month and the local bunch enjoyed a 
brief visit from him. 


Dave Ogle recently ran afoul of the 
law. A policeman saw him tie his 
“jitney” too close to a fire plug in front 
of the postoffice and the result was he 
had to explain and shell out to the 
judge. This particular car, which was 
wished on the district from Fresno, is 
a jinx, Dave declares, and is always 
responsible for someone's trouble. 


The bunch around the office are en- 
joying a good laugh at the expense of 
a party of would-be-coon hunters. The 
party was made up in this way. Harold 
Bender had the auto and Arch Good- 
rich had the dogs and C. C. Dickson 
and Lawrence Hileman were taken 
along because they are good looking 
and thought they might enjoy a little 
excitement. Goodrich is an old-time 
cooner and knows the haunts of the 
hunted animals, but for some reason 
this time his dogs did not behave prop- 
erly, and instead of ferreting out the 
coon, they immediately tangled up 
with a couple of skunks. The skunks 
of course won the victory. The dogs 
became sick and had to be loaded into 
the car in order to be gotten back to 
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town, and as the result the human oc- 
cupants of the car were just as sick as 
the dogs when the end of the ride was 
reached. Dickson was barred from his 
hotel and Bender had to fumigate the 
car before putting it in the garage. 
The boys declare that Arch's coon 
dogs are a sorry excuse, but Arch has 
an alibi for he says the skunks had no 
business where coon hunting is known 
to be good. 

The boys at the canyon plant have 
always been known as a fearless gang, 
ready to go up against any kind of an 
overload or any kind of trouble that 
might occur, but an incident occurred 
a short time ago which only goes to 
show that some of the smallest of 
things will make cowards of brave 
men. A swarm of bees located in a 
peach tree in front of the residence of 
Superintendent Jack Nelson, and hav- 
ing had no experience in the handling 
and care of the honey producers, he 
had to find someone who could hypno- 
tize the troublesome little workers. He 
went to the power house where Doc 
Radford was on duty. Oh, yes, Doc 
knew all about bees, and he volun- 
teered the information that he would 
like to see any apiarist who could show 
him anything. Jack did not inform 
him of the job, but waiting until even- 
ing when Doc left his post, Jack took 
him to the peach tree. When Doc 
caught sight of the swarm, which at 
this time did not appear to be in an 
exactly docile frame of mind, he for- 
got that he knew anything about bees 
and began to make a hasty retreat. In 
reply to Jack's protestations, Doc's an- 
swer was, "How did I know an army 
of bees was going to swarm next to 
the house when you came around seek- 
ing information?" At any rate, Doc 
convinced the bunch he did not know 
anything about bees. 


The office gang went back to child- 
hood days and attended the circus. As 
usual the menagerie proved to be the 
main attraction and the next day when 
they were comparing notes, Bickerdike 
told of a couple of ostriches he had 
seen. He says he knows an ostrich 
when he sees one, too, but both Easton 
and Meudell, who claim to have seen 
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the same bird, declare positively it was 
a four-legged animal known as a 
Llama. Bick has been advised to sub- 
mit a sample of the pink lemonade to 
some pure food inspector. 


Leave it to Ace Meudell to pull off 
the unexpected. During the poppy 
gathering season now drawing to a 
close the young ladies in the office 
were promised a trip to the beautiful 
fields near the Rock Pile and it was 
decided to wait until Dave Wishon 
came to town so as to make use of 
his car. Charlie Easton, of course, was 
engineering the job and he thought 
with Dave’s car and his own there 
would be ample room for all. As in 
the past, Ace has always enjoyed the 
privilege of taking the young ladies 
poppy gathering, he did not particu- 
larly enjoy what he considered the in- 
trusion of Easton. So he bided his 
time and anticipating the next visit of 
Dave, he framed his party and invited 
the girls with instructions for them to 
bring the lunch, before the genial Eas- 
ton got around to it. Of course Charlie 
was somewhat chagrined that he was 
not to play the part of host, but as 
long as the office girls had a good time 


C. L. 
Mrs. George Clark, at the poppy fields, 
their recent visit to Bakersfield. 


Easton entertaining his guests, Mr. and 


upon 
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and picked their fill of poppies every- 
one seemed satisfied. 

The poppy fields of Kern County are 
fast assuming a nation-wide reputation 
and last month Charlie Easton aided 
in furthering the reputation of the 
county in this respect on the occasion 
of the visit of “The Perfect Lady” 
theatrical company to Bakersfield. 
Plaving in the company was George 
Clark, a former Fresno boy, who was 
a close friend of Mr. Easton during his 
residence in the Raisin City, and the 
dav the company appeared in Bakers- 
field Easton invited Mr. Clark and Mrs. 
Clark, together with one or two other 
members of the troupe, on a sight 
seeing trip through the city and the 
surrounding country. The poppy fields 
were among the interesting points 
visited and Mrs. Clark fairly raved 
over the beautiful sight. It of course 
was nothing new to Mr. Clark, he hav- 
ing long before been a resident of Cali- 
fornia, but as this was his first trip in 
many years to the Golden State, the 
sight nevertheless was very enjoyable 
to him. The party used their camera 
to good advantage and a short time 
alter their delightful visit with Mr. 
Easton he received a number of excel- 
lent pictures, one of which is appear- 
ing in this issue of the magazine. Mrs. 
Clark and her friends promised to 
spread the fame of Dakersfield's poppy 
field far and near. During the com- 
pany's stay in Fresno, Mr. Clark re- 
newed his acquaintance with Assistant 
General Manager A. Emory Wishon, 
they having been close friends in 
Fresno some years before. 


With the Street Car Boys 

J. O. Arnold has completed the 
transplanting of 1600 fine healthy little 
orange trees which next year will be 
set out on his twenty acre farm in the 
Edison district. 

Motorman P. Washburn spent his 
two days off this month on his farm 
west of town. Pat and his father are 
in partnership; Pat does the bossing 
and his father does the work. 

Conductor Asa Clark spent a day 
during the month improving his lots 
in the southern addition. Just as soon 
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as the bungalow is finished Asa is 
going to move in. The boys say other 
things are likely to happen, too. 

The gang is surely composed of in- 
dustrious individuals. Motorman San- 
ford spent his day off at his Union 
Avenue home doing a lot of spring 1m- 
provement work. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry broke 
away from his usual Sunday routine 
a couple of weeks ago and took a ride 
to the Weed Patch to look over the 
poppy field. | 

Motorman A. Combs is another 
street car boy to enter the political 
game and he is a candidate for coun- 
cilman in the second ward. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer and family 
enjoyed a trip to the poppy field dur- 
ing the month. 

Motorman Little was another of the 
boys to fall into a jury net, having been 
called before the judge to listen to a 
dispute. 

Motorman Nelson spent his dav off 
during the month on the ranch of his 
uncle getting some first-hand farm ad- 
vice. 
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